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Important N New Books 
Christopher Columbus, 


And how he received and imparted 

tha Spirit of Discovery. By Justin Wis- 

sor, Editor of * Toe Narrative and Critical 

History of America.’ With portraits and 

maps. Svo, $4 60, 

A book of great value in biography, his- 
tory, and geography. 


’ a 

Dante's Divine Comedy. 
Translated by CHARLES ELioT Nor- 
ton, Profe-sor in Harvard University. 
With Notes. In three volumes, I. HELL 
12mo, gilt tep, $1.25. 

Professor Norton is recognized in America 
and in Europe as not only one of the best 
Dante scholars, but as oneof the few masters o! 
English prose, His translation of the Divine 
Comedy is as literal as is consistent with gcod 
English. 


, “ 

Dante's Eleven Letters 
Translated into English by CHARLES 
S. LatHaM, with Introduction and Notes, 
Edited by G. R. CARPENTER, Professor in 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and Secre’ary of the Dante Scciety. With 
an Introductory Chapter by Prof, Charles 
Elict Nerton. C own 8vo, $1 50, 

This translation of Dante’- letters, which is 
the first ever made in English, won a prize 
from the Dante Scciety for its excellence, 


y ‘ Dp . 
IVhat ts Reality ? 
By Francis H. JOHNSON. 
8vo, $2 00. 
This is a book of remarkable grasp and 
;ower, and is a contribution of great value 


towards the solution of some of the deepest 
problems that can engage the mind of man. 


Abraham Lincoln. 


By Cart Scuurz. With a fine new 

portrait of Lincoln. 160, $1.00, 

Mr. Seburz portrays Liocoln’s career and 
character with remarkable fairness and wis- 
dom, ard just fies the almiring love with 
which his memory is cherished. 


+ ° 

Foseph Hardy Neestma 
By ARTHUR SHERBURNE Harpy, 
author of ‘ But Yet a Woman,’ ‘ Passee 
Rose,’ atc. With ;ortraits of Mr. Neesima 
and Hor, Alpkeas Hardy. Crown 8vo, 
$2.00 
This account of one of the most famous 

Ja; anese of modern times is deeply interesting, 


Masks, Heads, and 
faces. 

With some Considerations respect- 
ing the Rise end Dev- lo; ment of Art. By 
ELLEN KussELL EMERSON, author of *In- 
dian Myths.’ With many illustrations, 
Svo, $4.00, 

Mrs. Emerson’s book fi ls a somewhat unique 


place in literature, since it explains the ear- 
liest incentives to artistic expression, 


Crown 





*.* For sale by al) Pooksellers, Sent poas*paid, 
on receipt of price by the Publishers. 


Houghton, Miffiin & Co., Boston. 


11 East Seventeenth Street, New York, 
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sSons New Books 





York Observer. lilustrated, Imo, $1.50, 


** Mr, Stoddard {fs a good traveller; he sees well, 
and h a descriptions of people and places are graphic 
and of large value. He makes his book as | rofita 


H 


ble as pleasing."’"—Chicago InferOcean. 


i. 
if 
eo Patrick Henry: 
Across Russia. : 
Life, Correspondenc S eve < by 
From the Baitic to the Denulte By D Wittram Win Hex Y Ww ; . 
CHARLES A. STODDAKD, Editor of the New : py oon te $12.00 ae i Oy 


These volumes form the autho: ftative and only 
complete biography of the great Nevoluleovary 
agitator and statesman, The work t# the result 
of many years’ labor on the part of the autbor, Pat 
rick Henry's grandson, an! is based largely om docu 
mente and data discovered and collected by him 








thing of the past. 


ON THE BORDE R WITH CROOK. 


By Captain JoHN G. Bourkr, U. 


SA. Liu 8vo, $3 50 


A Valuable and picturesque record of active army life on the frontier during che past twenty years, 
Captain Bourke was on Crook's staff, his warm personal friend, and fam ay 
remarkable success of which fs here told. The work ts a vivid picture not only of our wars wi the Shous 
and Apaches, but of the unique type, traditions, customs, and adventures of the ** boner” whick ts now a 
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liar with his I 





The Sabbath in Puritan New 
England. 


By Mrs. ALICR MORSE EARLE, I2m , $1.25. 

*Aperfect mine of curious and interesting fn 
formation. It isone of the most entertaining books 
we have ever come upon, and of walue toevery stu 
dent of history.’’— Boston Couri:r. 


rhe Life of Austin Phelps. 


by PLIZABETH STUART |} HELPS (Mes W 

bi ust 7 $2.00 

No biography | 1 this sea w b . 
w greater interest. The book is fa x. 
skilfully ta the story told tte one of the few ks 
that t hristian mm alt t read ‘ 








THE DIVORCE OF CATHE RINE OF 


ARAGON, 


The story as told by the Toperiai A iA e Cou t Henry Vil Ry 
JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE Svo, $2 30, 

**It is almost as remarkable for its tntroductiton as for tts fresh contributions to the Mstory of Fenrs 
the Eighth. Pe>ple have made up their minds that Mr. fr e$ ceneral conce nofthe a r the men 
deals with {ts not only true, Dut admirably picturesque. viv and human. His his y remains ay 
Men, and his fame as a writer overtops that of any other man of histime + W Smatuervin V3 





Elsket, 
And Other Stories. By THOMAS NELSON 
PAGE. 12.no0, $1.00, 

“It is sufficient to say that Mr. Page's admirers 
will not be disappointed in this volume. It isa 
dainty volume, and contains some of this popular 
author's best tales."— Richmond D-spatA 


\ ft P ems B ELIZARETH AK ~ 
1 ~ $12 
AY é fty poems. princtpall yrical, si 
pieand 3 alin for and tender In feel 
itwild ht the lovers of ¢ i poetry. The 
entl lee f ¢! ba s € tie ¥ s 
f marke! exceller ig 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S 





5 SONS, Publishers, S, 743-745 “Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 





ARTISTIC PRESENTS 


OF PERMANENT VALUE 
Fine Pictures at Moderate Prices 
HIGH-CLASS 
Etchings, Engravings, and Water Colors, 


Specially sultabi or freming. and many of them 
rare anu un procurab.e e sew bere. 

Fine Etchings, taste.ully framed, cost from 
$6.00 upward. 

Fine Water Colors, tastefully framed, cost 
from $25.00 upward, 

All visitors wil! be welcome to call and ex- 
amine the collection, and correspondents at a 
distance can have unf 
ection, 

Descriptive Catalogue No, 8 of Etchings, with 





amed pictures sent on se- | 


forty illustrations, mailed on receipt of ten cents | 


in st-moa 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO., 
Pasis, and 20 East 16th St, detween Union 
Sguare and sth Ave., New York, 


EQUITABLE 
MORTGAGE COMPANY 


Condensed Statement, June 30, 1891. 





J 
Capital authoriged......cccccccccs $4 000 000 00 
Paid (in ¢ ~~ 00 ebencee voves en 2.049 550 00 
Surplus and uudivided profits..... 830.306 67 
Bea csknes sei cdeweeeeeustens 14,074,813 56 


This c mB ays victte cor reaponde! nee about all 
first-class invest ment sccur. ties. 

Ruy eal negotiates Municipal, Railroad, Wa- 
ter. Industria). and Irrigation Bunda. 

Issucs its debenturea and negotiates mortgage 
loana. 


CHARLES N. FOWLER, President, 
| CHas. BENZ. WILKINSON, V ce- President, 
B. P. SHAWHAN, Sec'y and Treas. 





OFFICES: 
New York, 208 Broadway. | Boston. 117 4 8t. 
Phila.. 4th & Chestnut Sts. | Kansas City, Missou 
Loadon, England. Berlin, Germany. 
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WINTER CARRIAGES. 





BROUGHAMS, EXTENSIGN-FRONT BROUGHAMS 
(/n several styles) 
DEMI-COACHES (Ln three sizes) 
STATION AND COUPE ROCKAWAYS (in several styles) 
and all varteties of 
FASHIONABLE CARRIAGES 
For the Fall and Winter of 1891-1892. 


FERD. F. FRENCH & CoO.,, 


(LIMITED,) 


14 fo 24 Sudbury Street, Boston. 





ENTIRELY THE PRODUCTIONS OF SKILLED WORKMEN EMPLOYED BY 
THE 


DA Y. 





G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
27 and 29 West 23d St., New York, 


HAVE NOW READY. 


The Alhambra. By WasnHINnGcToN 
IRVIN@® A_ Kesidence in the celebrated 
Moorish Palace, **The Alhambra,"’ with the 
Historical and Romantic Legends connectcd 
with its History, Darro Edition. Two vol- 
umes, octavo, cloth extra, gilt top, ard with 
slip covers, binding decorated with hand- 
some Moorish desigus (in box), $6.00, 

Printed from evtirely new electrotype plates; 
illustrated with 31 photogravures from photo- 
graphs, many of which were taken specially for 
this edition by R. H. Lawrence. 

Each page is surrounded by a MoorisH Bor- 
DER in RED AND GOLD, the designs, sixteén in 
number, being carefully copied from the decora- 
tions of the Palace. 


A Year in Portugal. 1889-1890. 


By the late GrorGs RR. LORING, M.D., late 
United States Minister to Portugal. With 
frontispiece, 8vo, $1.50. 


Fra Lippo Lippi. A Romance of 
Florence in the Fitteenth Century. By MAR- 
GARET VERF FARRINGTON, author of * Tales 
of King Arthur,’ etc. With 14 full-page 
lilustratious in photagravure. (New edi- 
tiou.) 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, $2.50. 


**As a whole, the story is decidedly pictur- 
esque, and the romance thoroughly pleasing.’’— 
Vassar Miscellany. 


** The story is prettily told, and in the relation 
occasion is taken, properly enough, to dispiay a 
great deul of lore respecting the Italian Renais- 
sance and the art o Fiorencein the middle of 
the fifteenth ce:tury. It makes one of the 
handsomest yolumes of the season, and will te 
welcomed by lovers of beautitu. publications,’’ 
~—Philadelphia lelegraph. 


A Sketch of the German Consti- 


TULION. By SAMUEL Epgs TURNEr. From 
the Eariy Times to the Dissuiution of the 
Empire. $1.25. 


“It is a history of intense interest, and nee !s 
to be careful/y siudied in connection with the 
English Constitution, and by those who ure in 
search vt the forms of our own Coustitution 
ana form of government, The United States 
and the old Germanic Empire seem wide.y re- 
moved from each other, but there is, after ail, 
a bond connecting them which deserves careful 
study and attention.’'— Boston Traveller. 


**Itis well worth studying, as indicating the 
means by which a feudal system ot : rimariy 
dependent and eventually independent units 
builds up an empire alter the manner Oo a mo- 
saic, and breaks it up with the easeof a child 
who destroys his care fully contrived map-puz- 
zle.’’—Spectator (London). 


*,* Noteson New Books No, 3 sent on applica- 
tion, 





The New England Sunday 


FROM THE BOSTON COURIER 


“ There is a perfect mine of curious 
and interesting information in ‘The Sab- 
bathin Puritan New England, by Alice 
Morse Earle. The author has ransacked 
old records and chronicles with the rich- 
est results, and the picture which she 
gives of the old-time observances of the 
first day of the week is the most complete 
that has ever been written. It ts one of 
the most entertaining books that we have 
ever come upon, and tt is of value to every 
student of New England history. It 
throws a flood of light upon the past,” 


One volume, 12mo, $1.25 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
743-745 Broadway, New York 


BENJ. R. TUCKER, 


224 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass., 
HAS JUST PUBLISHED: 


ANARCHISTS. 


A Picture of Civilization at the Close of 
the Nineteenth Century. 


By JOHN HENRY MACKAY. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 


With a Frontispiece Portratt of the Author 
anda Study of His Previous Works, 


CHAPTER HEADINGS. 


I.—In the Heart of the World-Metropolis. II.—The 
Eleventh eoer. III.—lhe Unemployed. 1V.—Carrard 
Auban. V.—The Cham wegen of tiberty, VI a 
Empire of Hunger. —The Tragedy of Chica 
Vili. —The ban il of Communism, IX.--Tr 
gar Square. X.—Anarchy. 


In Cloth, $1.00. In Paper, 50 Cents. 


Sold by all booksellers, or sent postpaid by the pub- 
Usher on receipt of price. MENTION THIS PAPER 


The Condition of Labor. 


An Open Letter to Pope Leo XIII. 


By HENRY GEORGE. 
With Encyclical of the Pope. Cloth, 75cents. Paper, 
30 cents. Forsale by ali booksellers, and by the 
UNITED STATES BOOK CO,, 
Successors to John W. Lovell Co., 

150 WORTH STREET NEW YORK CITY. 


F YOUWANT ANY NEWSPAPER, 


MAGAZINE, or REVIEW 
German, or French, AT CLUB 











American, E 


PRICE, write ow free Catalogue of two | pcre 
titles. A. H. ROFFE & CO 
11 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 





J. B. Lippincott Co. 


HAVE JUST ISSUED 


A SUPPLEMENT TO 


Allibone's 
Critical Dictionary 


OF ENGLISH LITERATURE AND BRITISH 
AND AMERICAN AU /IHORS, by JOHN Fos. 
TER KiRK,. Two Volumes, Imperial 8vo, 
Nearly Sixteen Hundred Pages, Cloth, 
$15.00; Sheep $17.00; Half Russia, $20.00: 
Half cal , $22.00; Half Morocco, $22.00, 


**From the first publication of Allibone’s 
Dictionary its vaiue bas been recognized, and 
the use of itin public and private libraries hus 
constantly eatended and increased. Covering 
as it does the whole field of English literature, 
and combining biographical, b. bliograpbical, 
and critical material; it is, in ‘act, a unique 
worh—indispepsab.e as a library companion, 
serviceable to all st dents of subjects compre- 
hended in its range, and not without interest for 
readers of every class who may be led by some 
casual desire for information to consult its 
pages, Produced by a vast amount of careful 
and diligent labor, it suppiies a general and per- 
manent need, and it has, consequently, had no 
rival, and run no risk of being suy pla ted,”’ 
— Preface. 


Specim n pages and Prospectus mailed on ap- 
plication. 





Life of Benjamin Harris 
BREWSTER. With Discourses and Ad- 
dresses. By EUGENE COLEMAN SAVIDGE, 
M.D. 12mo, cloth, $1.50, 





Atlantis Arisen; or, Talks 
OF A TOURIST ABOUT OKEGON AND 
WASHINGTON. By Mrs. FRANCES FULLER 
Victor. Illustrated by numerous engrav- 
ings. Crown, 8yvo, c'oth, $2.50, 





Countess Erika’s Appren- 
TICESHIP. A new translation by Mrs, A. 
L. WisTER. From the German of Ossip 
Schubin, author 0: ‘O Thou, My Austria!’ 
*Erlach Court,’ etc. 12mo, cloth, $L 25, 


** Lightness of touch and a bright, animated 
style are the leading characteristics o! Ossip 
Schubin’s works,’? says the London Saturday 
Review. . . . ‘There is nothing elaborate 
in tbe workmauship of the stories, no studied 
effort atter effec', and no minute analyses of 
character, and yet we know these charming, 
well-bred, well-dressecg men and women, and 
feel familiar with them.”’ 





Averil, 
Our Bessie. 


Two new Stories by Rosa NOUCHETTE CARY, 
uniform with ‘“‘Esther,’’ ‘‘Aunt Diana,”’ 
etc., by thesame author, 12mo, cloth, Ii- 
lustrated. $1.25 per volume, Sets of Miss 
Cary’s books for Girls, *‘Esther,’’ **Aunt 
Diana,’’ **Merle’s Crusade,’’ **Our Bessie,’’ 
**Averil,’’ (6 vols.) in box, $6,:25, 


Drawn Blank. By Mrs. Jo- 


CELYN. The latest issue in Lippincott’s 
series of **Select Novels’? Paper, 60 cents; 
cioth, 75 cents. 


For sale by all booksellers, or wil be sent by the 
publishers, free of expense, on r. cc ipt of the price, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO,, 


715and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 5, 1891. 


The Week. 


Tur interest in Tuesday’s elections cen- 
tred in the four States of New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Ohio, and Iowa, each of which 
elected a Governor. In every one of the 
four an exceedingly vigorous canvass was 
made, which, in the cases of Massachusetts 
and Iowa, brought out a vote nearly up to 
the high-water mark of a Presidential year. 
Extraordinary interest was lent to these con 
tests by the fact that, for the first time since 
the Republican party was formed, each of 
these four States had a Democratic Governor 
in the year before a Presidential election, and 
that inevery State but New York the ques- 
tion was whether the Democratic incumbent 
should be reélected. Moreover, it has never 
happened since 1856 that the Democrats 
have elected the Governor in two successive 
elections in Massachusetts, Ohio, or Iowa; 
and the hopeful fight which they have been 
making to break this record in Massachu- 
setts and Iowa engaged the attention and 
interest of the country to an extent seldom, 
if ever, equalled in an ‘‘ off year.” 











State issues ought to control in State elec- 
tions, and they indisputably did decide the 
contests in Iowa and Massachusetts. The 
burning question in the former common- 
wealth was whether the prohibitory law 
should be maintained. Gov. Boies made 
his canvass chiefly on this issue, declaring 
for the repeal of the law, while the Republi- 
can candidate stood for a further trial of 
prohibition. Each side gained supporters 
from the other party on this issue, but Gov. 
Boies got the larger share, his re#lection on 
a largely increased poll being due to the 
votes of men who have always been Repub- 
licans in national politics, and who still call 
themselves Republicans, but who hold that 
questions of Federal policy have no place in 
an election when no Federal official is to be 
chosen. In Massachusetts the main issue 
was whether a Governor who had shown 
himself one of the best executives the State 
has ever had, whose administration had 
been so nearly faultless that the Opposi 
tion could not find material enough for 
the usual ‘‘arraigning” plank in the plat- 
form, who had earned a retlection if ever 
a Governor of Massachusetts earned such a 
reward of faithful service, should be denied 
that re@lection simply because he was a 
Democrat in national politics. The Legisla- 
ture to be chosen was not to elect a United 
States Senator, and consequently no Federal 
issue was necessarily involved. The Legis- 
lature was sure to be Republican any way, 
and the one issue was whether all the men 
who have always voted the Republican ticket 
in national elections would support a weak 
and untried man for Governor, rather than 
an incumbent of proved ability and experi- 


ence, simply because the former wore a Re 
publican label while the latter was a Demo- 
crat. The result shows that there were 
enough Republicans who recognized the ab- 
surdity of such a course to re@lect Gov. 
Russel, although the Republicans who thus 
gave him another term at the same time re- 
elected a worthy Lieutenant-Governor be- 
longing to their own party. 





There was no such single clear-cut State 
issue in New York as in Massachusetts and 
Iowa. Moreover, such questions of State 
policy as were involved became obscured 
rather than accentuated as the canvass pro 
ceeded. At the start, the Republicans had 
a decided advantage in the matter of elec 
tion reform, as they were pledged to the 
much-needed blanket-ballot amendment of 
the existing law, while the Democratic 
platform constructed by Gov. Hill appear 
ed to commit the party against the amend- 
ment. But so strong has public senti 
ment grown in favor of this reform 
during the past two months, largely in 
response to the admirable work of the Mu- 
nicipal Reform League, that Democratic 
opposition to the blanket ballot gradually 
died out, until at the end the amendment 
seemed almost as likely to be secured 
from Gov. Flower and a Democratic Legis- 
lature as from a Republican administra- 
tion. The issue of Tammany and anti 
Tammany, which was precipitated by the 
action of the Democratic State Conven 
tion in recognizing Tammany as the sole 
Democratic organization in New York city, 
could not be pushed successfully by can- 
didates who had been engaged in as many 
‘deals’ with Tammany at Albany as Fas 
sett and Vrooman. Then, too, the voter 
had to consider that Fassett wa: nothing 
but ‘‘ Platt’s man,” and that the Piatt ma 
chine is almost as offensive as Tammany 
Hall. Fassett himself was the strongest 
Democratic campaigner on the stump, hav 
ing disgusted by his demagogical conduct 
thousands of men who were at first inclined 
to support him. His only hope from the 
first was in winning the Independent vote, 
but it is doubtful whether at the end he re- 
ceived more than a tenth of that vote. New 
York must be recognized as normally a De 
mocratic State, and it will always elect a 
Democratic Governor unless the Republican 
candidate gets the non-partisan vote solidly 
National issues also helped the Democrats 
many Independent voters who saw little to 
choose between Fiower and Fassett support- 
ed the Democratic candidate, because they 
thought his election on a platform which 
declared for sound money and tariff reform, 
would help the success of those causes in the 
Presidential election next year. 





In Ohio, State questions cut but a small 





issues, as Ohio Siate elections so often do. 





figure, and the election turned on national | 


| 


a 
The Democrats were hardicapped here by 
their fatal blunder in putting a free coinage 
piatk in their pa'form; and ever since the 
canvass was forced to turn on that issue by 
Senstor Sherman's shrewdness in making 
this plank the Republican point of attack, it 
bas been obvious that Gov, Campbell would 
be defeated, as he ought to be. The ‘moral 
effect” of the elections is distinctly 
favorable to the triumph of the De 
meeratic party in the Presidential contest, 
under the leadership of C eveland and upon 
a sound-money and tariff-reform platform 





Mr. Biaine’s refusal to come to New York 
to make a speech on the ‘last day of the 
canvass” calis to mind the opposite course 
followed by him a year ago, when Quay 
appealed to him for sid, On that occa 
sion he went to Philadelphia and made 
his famous predictions. Giving his word 
for it that the attack on Delamater and Re- 
publican corruption was only the calumny 
which a free-trade press levelled against 
patriots, he went on to speak of Penn- 
sy:vania as the ‘‘keystone of the caure 
of protection,” and said; ‘‘ If she falls back 
now, when the tariff is on its severest trial, 
the free-traders see, or think they see, an 
easy Toad to the Presidency in 1892 ‘ 
If they can to-day elect as Governor of Penn- 
svivania as ardent a free-trader as President 
Cleveland himself, there may be no balm in 
Gilead that can heal that wound.” Obdvi- 
ously that prophecy is encugh to disqualify 
the man who made it from speaking for 
the Republican ticket anywhere ‘‘on the 
last day of the canvass.” If he is a true 
prophet, then he is on record as to the 
futility of his party's efforts, since he has 
predicts d defeat in the great contest for the 
Presidency. And if his character as a pro 
phet is open to suspicion, he is no man for a 
‘last day-of-the-canvass’’ speaker, because 
then is the time for propnecy and nothing 
else. There is then no longer room for 
argument, and any speaker is out of place 
or superfluous who cannot predict with ab- 
solute certainty what the sun will see when 
it sets on November 3 





There are, however, some questions sug- 
gested to the curious mind by Mr. Blaine’s 
letter to Mr. Platt. He has nothing to say 
of the tariff nor even of reciprocity, and 
not a word about the Administration or 
the impending Presidential election, Has 
he, then, recalled his view of a year ago 
that the tariff was to be the only issue 
in 18927? Or is it his idea that the tariff’s 
**severest trial’’ then resulted in such an 
overwhelming verdict against it that the 
contest is settled in advance? He also 
hopes that the Republicans will all come 
out and vote This seems to imply a fear 
that the bad habit they acquired in the 
Folger campaign, under the influence of 
another somewhat famous letter by Mr. 
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Blaine, may have become chronic. Then 
there is the question of ethics in dealing 
with bosses. When Quay piped last year, 
the Secretary of State danced, but Platt 
pipes in vain. Ought he to consider this 
preference shown to Quay a slight or acom- 
pliment ? 





A leading Congregational minister writes 
to the Zimes challenging Mr. Andrew D. 
White’s fulsome eulogy of Mr. Blaine’s 
foreign policy, and adducing the attitude of 
the Administration in the matter of the 
claims of the missionaries of the American 
Board in Ponape. He tells how delegation 
after delegation has visited Washington on 
the subject, without getting any satisfaction, 
and adds: ‘‘A great show of vigor in 
some directions, where it costs nothing ex- 
cept to the taxpayers, does not atone for 
the lack of all visible interest in another and 
equally important line, where a show of vi- 
gor might be detrimental to the political 
prospects of Mr. Blaine.” It is by no means 
clear to us that Mr. Blaine is at fault in this 
particular case, except in having misled the 
representatives of the American Board. He 
did this in a general way by fostering the 
impression, all these years, that if anybody 
had any quarrel with a foreign nation, 
nothing would be necessary except to 
notify Mr. Blaine, when the foreign na- 
tion would be at once taken by the 
throat and compelled to give satisfaction. 
In particular, he misled the Board by what 
he told them when they first approached 
him with their complaint. At that time he 
was in the thick of his negotiation of the 
Cuban reciprocity agreement, and he asked 
the Board not to press their affair just then, 
for fear it might break off the important 
matter he had in hand, giving them to un- 
derstand that when that was once settled, 
the threats and gunboats would be set 
going. So Secretary Smith intimated in 
an interview last spring. On the merits 
of the case, the Spanish Government ap: 
pears to have a good defence. Its sove- 
reign rights in Ponape are not disputed, and 
it maintains that the destruction of mission- 
ary property was simply incidental to the 
punishment of the rebellious natives, who 
used the mission-houses as forts. The ques 
tion of religious prejudice and influence in 
the affair is as yet an open one. If the mis- 
sionaries aftirm that they were conspired 
against by Catholic priests, the Spanish 
Government asserts, on the other hand, that 
the natives were stirred up to revolt by the 
American missionaries, and furnished arms 
by them. Obviously this is a case not for 
bluster but investigation ; and complaint of 
Mr. Blaine’s dilatoriness has no foundation 
except in the reputation he has built up of 
being the champion blusterer of the world. 





Attention has been drawn to points of re- 
semblance between the reply made by the 
Chilian Minister of Foreign Affairs to our 
demand for reparation for the killing of our 
sailors by a Valparaiso mob, and the reply 
of Secretary Blaine to the similar demand of 





the Italian Government upon us. It would 
seem, indeed, that the Chilian Minister had 
acopy of Mr. Blaine’s answer before him. 
We put the two in parallel columns: 


(Chillan despatch.] {Mr. Blaine’s despatch.] 
The Minister of Foreign Even if the National 
Affairs replies that . . Government had the entire 
he does not doubt the sin- | jurisdiction over the al- 
cerity, rectitude, or ex-| leged murderers, it could 
pertness of the investiga | not give assurance to any 
tion on board the Ba/ti- | foreign Power that they 
more, but will recognize | should be punished. The 
only the jurisdiction and | President is unable to see 
authority of his own coun- | how any government 
try to judge and punish | could justly give an as- 
the guilty in Chilian ter- | surance of this character 
ritory. He says the ad-| inadvance of a trial and 
ministrative and judicial | a verdictof ‘* guilty.” It 
authorities have been in-| needs no argument to 
vestigating the affair, that | prove that a jury could 
judicial investigation un- | not be impartial if it were 
der Chillan law is secret, | in any sense orto dny de- 
and the time is not yet ar- | gree bound before the trial 
rived to make known the | of the accused by an as- 
result. When that time | surance which the Presi- 
does arrive, he will com- | dent of the United States 
municate the result, al- | had ventured to give to a 
though he does not recog- | foreign Power. I have 
nize any other authority | repeatedly givento Baron 
competent to judge crimi- | Fava the assurance that, 
nal cases than that estab- | under the direction of the 
ished by the Chilian peo- |! resident, all the facts 
ple. Until the time ar-| and incidents connected 
rives to disclose the result | with the unhappy tragedy 
of the investigation, he | at New Orleans on the 14th 
cannot admit that the dis- | of March last should be 
orders in Valparaiso or | most thoroughly investt- 
the silence of his depart- | gated. I have also in- 
ment should appear as an | formed him that in a mat- 
expression of unfriendli- | ter of such gravity the 
ness towards the Govern- | Government of the United 
ment of the United States, | States would not permit 
which might put in peril | itself to be unduly hur. 
the friendly relations be-| ried; nor will it make 
tween the two countries, answer to any demand 
until every fact essential 
to a correct judgment 
shall have been fully as- 
certained by legal authort- 
ty. The impatience of the 
aggrieved may be natural, 
but its indulgence does 
not always secure the 
most substantial justice, 








The essential point in each is, that jurisdic- 
tion of crimes committed in one’s territory 
belongs to one’s courts, and that one cannot 
be hurried in making an investigation. If 
that was good law for us in the New 
Orleans case, it is good law for Chili now. 
We cannot make fish of one and 
flesh of the other. Moreover, Chili will 
not allow us todoso. It is true that she is 
a small nation, having a population but 
little larger than that of Massachusetts and 
far less wealthy. But she knows perfectly 
well that we are not going to war with her 
on an issue where we shall have to fly in 
the face of our own precedent not yet a 
year old. 





A telegram to the London 7imes from 
Valparaiso makes mention of a fact which 
has, of course, long been known in this city, 
that the South American cable, owned and 
worked by an American company, was cut 
off from Iquique, where the Congres- 
sionalists had their headquarters, on the de- 
mand of Balmaceda, backed by Egan, The 
company complied with the request and cut 
their cable, on a promise of compensation 
for damage from the Dictator, but also under 
a threat from the same source, communicat- 
ed by Egan, that, if they refused to comply, 
worse things would happen to them, and 





doubtless in the belief, diffused by Evan, 
that Balmaceda would come out victorious. 
Now here was a chance for a display of real 
“patriotism” and legitimate bluster. It was a 
disgraceful and humiliating thing for our 
Government to communicate to an Ameri. 
can corporation the threat of a foreign 
military usurper that he would destroy 
their property if they refused to help him 
in trying to overthrow constitutional gov- 
eroment in his own country, and advise 
the company to succumb. The proper an- 
swcr to such a threat was a note saying that 
any attempt to injure the cable or interfere 
with its proper working, outside the area of the 
Dictator’s military rule, would be resisted 
and punished by force. The way it was ac- 
tually met showed clearly enough, taken in 
connection with other things of the same 
sort, that the neutrality of the Administra- 
tion was a sham, and that its hopes and 
fears were all with the man who was trying 
to destroy republican government in Chili, 
Th's is a nice way to establish a Pan- Ameri- 
can Confederation with ‘‘ hegemony” for the 
United States, 





When the next House of Representatives 
shall have assembled st Washington, there 
will be required a patient and careful inves- 
tigation of the doings of the Department of 
S'ate since Mr. Blaine became its titular 
chief. We do not mean that the House 
should attempt to interfere with affairs 
which the Constitution has committed to 
the sole discretion of the President, such 
as the negotiation of a treaty, but there 
should be inquiry into matters concerning 
which the House has cognizance as a part 
of Congress. The House should inquire and 
ascertain, forexample, what out-ide help has 
been called in to the State Department, either 
by the President or the Secretary, since 
Mr. Bayard’s retirement. If those employed 
have not been regularly commissioned, as 
officers recognized by law, then what sums 
have been paid to them, and out of what 
fund? It is not known that Secretary Bay- 
ard employed, or paid, such an irregular 
staff of persons, and, if he did not, they 
were presumably unnecessary; but, if the De- 
partment is really undermanned, the House 
of Representatives should be straightway in- 
formed thereof. 





One of the most amusing of the many 
ante-election antics whick Quay performed 
because of the publication of that Key- 
stone Bank certificate with his own and 
Bardsley’s names upon its back, was his de- 
mand upon the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency for information as to how the cer- 
tificate came to get out. To his mind its 
publication was a more serious offence than 
the transaction which it reveals. In fact, he 
is so angry with ever; body who has bad 
anything to do with the publication, and is 
so busy bringing suits for libel, that he has 
had no time whatever to ‘‘turn up” among 
his papers the cancelled check which was to 
prove that he paid the money back again 
into the Keystone Bank. 
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Senator Quay’s sudden resort to libel suits 
to save his character from assault appears 
to excite general hilarity in Pennsylvania. 
His Philadelphia organ, the Jnquirer, is 
very serious about it, however, and says : 
‘‘Senator Quay has apparently borne 
abuse just as long as he intendsto. No 
man in the whole range of public life 
has been subjected to such attacks.” 
This is true. He has been called a pub- 
lic thief in many newspapers and on the 
floor of Congress for taking $660,000 of 
State money for his personal use in specula- 
tion, yet, in spite of repeated invitations to 
come into court with a libel suit on that ac- 
cusation, he has never done so. He has been 
asked to call upon Senator Cameron and Mr. 
Wayne MacVeagh to tell all they know 
about $260 600 of that State money which Mr. 
Cameron paid back for him, but he has de- 
clined to do even this. After these failures to 
put an end to ‘‘abuse” of really portentous di 
mensions, it is not impressive to find him 
bringing suits for libel because the newspa- 
pers have published a facsimile of a Keystone 
Bank certificate of deposit for $8,877, with 
Quay’s and Bards!ley’s names united on the 
back. 





The story which comes from the capital of 
Wisconsin, of an attempt by a United States 
Senator to control the decision of a State 
judge by bribing the latter's brother-in-law 
to influence his action, is most extraordina- 
ry. For many years, under Repubiican rule, 
the State Treasurers of Wisconsin have 
pocketed thousands of dollars in addition to 
their salary every year, by depositing the 
State funds in banks and retaining for their 
personal use the 38 per cent. interest 
which was allowed—such deposits be- 
ing in violation of law. When the De- 
mocrats secured control of the State 
Govirnment last winter, they stopped this 
practice, and brought suit against the ex- 
treasurers for the recovery of the money 
thus illegitimately drawn. One of these 
suits was just coming to trial before Judge 
Siebecker, A few days ago, the Judge an- 
nounced that he could not try the case by 
reason of propositions which had been made 
to affect his action. Later the character 
of these propositions came out. Ex-Con- 
gressman La Foilette of Madison says that 
last September Senator Sawyer sought him 
because, as he said, he wanted to talk with 
him about Siebecker and Treasury matters. 
The Senator then said : 

‘*] knew you would know all about Sie- 
becker, and I wanted tosee you about him, 
‘These cases are awful important to us in the 
State, and we cannot afford to losethem. It 
costs me lots of anxiety. I don’t want to have 
to pay [naming a large sum of money, wue- 
ther $100,000 or more lam not certain]. Now, 
I came down here to see you alone. No ore 
knows | am to meet you here. I don’t want 
to hire you as an attorney in the case, La Foi- 
lette, and don’t want you to go into court, but 
here is $50. 1 will give you $500 more, or 
$1,000 [Lam uncertain which hesaid], when Sie- 
becker decides the case right.’ I said to bim: 
* Senator Sawyer, you can’t know what you 
are saying to me, If you struck me in the 
face, you would not insult me as you insult 
me now.’” a 
The man who brings this charge is, like 
Senator Sawyer, a Republican, and Judge 





Siebecker was appoint'd to the bench by a | 


Repubiican Administration. There is con- 
sequentiy no chance for any allegation of 
partisanship in the matter. 





The decision of the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts in the Andover case, deny- 
ing the right of the 
Prof. Smyth, 
bit of ancient history, so completely bas 


Board of Vvsitors 


to remove reads like a 
the whole question ceased to be a living 
one. Indeed, it is probable that if the 
decision had been the other way, the con 
servatives themselves instituted the 
proceedings five years ago would have been 


who 
tilled with consternation. They would not 
have known what on earth to do with their 
victory, Whereas now they can drop the 
Nothing 
even if the 


whole matter with a sigh of relief. 

else is Jeft for them to do, 

fight bad not been taken out of them long 

ago. With the trustees solidly 
? 


accused professors, it would be impossible 


to oust the latter in any legal way. And as 


be! ind the 


far as the general sentiment of the denomi 


nation is concerned, it has undergone such 


since the trial was 


a sweeping revolution 


i 
undertaken that the confirmation of the r 
moval of Prof. Smyih would have been re 
ceived with universal dismay. The whole 
case shows anew What wonders time can 


work. 





With the meeting of the Assembly's com 
mittee and the trustees of Union Seminary, 
all hope of a compromise in the Briggs case 
has been 
begun as was 


abandoned, and the trial has 
appointed One charge 
against the Professor is that of disrespect 
to the Bible; but nothing he is cuilty of 
in that direction can equal the offence of 
his prosecutors themselves in the use of 
Scripture they made in the 
against Prof. 
circulated. 
may simply sav that many of the “ proof- 
tex's” they adduce to show tl 





printed charges 
Briggs which they 
Without going into details, we 


have 


at the Pro 
fessor’s views are ‘‘contrary to Scripture,” 
are mistranslated, while very many more 
are totally irrelevant, and that the mass of 
them proceed on perfectly uncritical and ex- 
ploded principles of exegesis. The exegetical 
teaching of every theological seminary in the 
land, Princeton included, is dead against such 
abandoned metheds. If these texts prove 
what they are asserted to prove, they would 
prove anything under heaven: and a Bible 
which proves everything, proves 
Hence we say that the use of the B.ble made 


nothing. 


by the prosecutors in the case is far more 
disrespectful and hurtful to it than anything 
alleged of Prof. Briggs. He may doubtless 
be trusted to make a spectacle of them on 
this and other subjects as the trial proceeds ; 
but there can be no harm in saying before 
hand tnat they have exposed themselves to 


the contempt of all Biblical scholars, 





We would advise those gentlemen whose 


names are given out asthe probable incor- 
porators of the proposed new steamship line 
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to Brazi. to get something more than the 
word of the enthusiastic promoter of 
terprise before taking it 
Brazil will 

capital and grant thema subsidy 
The Government of Brazil 
looking around for places to throw away 


the en 
for granted that 
guarantee the interest on their 
desides 


is not just now 


money. The most stringent economy fs the 


order of the day in that country, and the 
Government's estimates are being cut on al! 


hands by Congress, The Brazilian Consu 
‘ } 


at Havana lately wrote: ‘It can scarcely be 


said that the present condition of Braai 
is highly flattering financially ° We are 


aware that the promoter of the new line has 
} 


boasted that he had a ‘pull’ with Pres! 


| dent Fonseca, through some relative, ard 
that the guarantee and subsidy would be 
forthcoming eon persona! grounds He had 
in micd what the Brazilian ¢ referred 
to when 1 irther wre l story of 
Brazil, I e. will never regis at whe 
so much n vy WAS 5] y us 
less and eri ‘ : st daya 
of the R ‘ Those w lave of 
uaran'ers and subsid by w! SA 
but those davs are past i Ir s s 
himselt sobered Ww AS as 
who were ! > the Treasur andi is cut 
ting Wh expenses rig! { ef 
fective way b t t f 
m ns of dollars’ wor t < racts } 
concessions misde A Years i r ” ’ 
kelihood whatever of a new era of that 
sort being entered up for the present, 
and the utter absence of a business reason 
for the establishment of anew line is con 
clusivelv shown b e remarks of the Pres 
dent of the existing lin biished on Thurs 
day. He is correct in saying that the public 


> 
os 


azil that vessels 


service isso demoralized i 





_ _ } +? - st} 
some nes hs three or four months 


to wait 
7 


be‘ore being able to unload, and that this 
state of affairs led to the discontinuance of 
the unsubsidized Baltimore line. His own 


COMpany secs so iittie enc 


- } , wv . ie ~ 
for an enlarged business that it made no bid 


uragement to hope 
for a subsidy under the terms of the Post 
master-General's advertisement. We doubt 


if the new line ever gets off paper 





An interesting experiment with the eight- 
hour system is to be tried in London during 
1892—hit upon as a way of staving off the 
threatened strike in the bookbinding trade, 
Through the mediation of the London Cham- 
berof Commerce,the employers and their men 
have agreed to give the eight-hour day atrial 
for twelve months, at the end of which time 
it is to be continued or abandoned according 
to the results attained under it. There is 
also an arrangement in the matter of over- 
time, which is to be reckoned as all work 
over forty-eight hours a week. But the em- 
pleyers pledge themselves, in accordance 
with the desires of the men, to make every 
effort to abolish systematic overtime. They 
also grant an advance of 10 per cent. on 
prices for piecework. Undersuch voluntary 
and amicable conditions, the experiment 
promises to yield valuable conclusions as to 
the real effect of a working day of eight 
hours, 
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THE CHILIAN NEWS. 


THe Administration gets its Chilian news 
from Mr. Patrick Egan, and no intelligent 
person will put much confidence in Mr. 
Egan’s rendering of the Chilian despatch. 
When he says that it is ‘‘couched in strong 
language, and amounts to a refusal to accept 
responsibility for the affair” (the attack on 
American sailors in Valparaiso), it ought not 
to make any serious impression. We must 
see the despatch itself, which he would 
doubtless have given in full if it were as in- 
flammable as he says it is. All news from 
him has to be read and construed in the 
light of his position at Santiago. He figures 
there not simply asa man disqualified for 
his post by training and antecedents, but 
as an accomplice in a conspiracy for 
the overthrow of the Government to which 
he was accredited, and the establishment of 
a dictatorship. Consequently, he ought to 
have been promptly withdrawn at the close 
of the war and on the restoration of the con- 
stituted authorities to power. As long as he 
is kept there, he is as dangerous as a lighted 
tobacco-pipe in a powder magazine. He has 
the strongest possible Interest in producing 
an explosion of hostility of some kind between 
this country and Chili, in order to effect his 
retreat under cover of the patriotic excite- 
ment which an armed quarrel would pro- 
duce. 

How little his judgment in Chilian affairs 
is worth has been fully shown by the course 
of events. How little value it had during 
the dictatorship, when he was actually guid- 
ing the action of our State Department by 
his reports, was well illustrated by one little 
incident. Balmaceda found in the Government 
vaults, when he seized on the Treasury, 
$4,000,000 in silver. He was extremely anx- 
ious to get this out of the country, or, in 
other words, to steal it. He had no ships of 
his own in which he could send it away as 
his money. So he tried to sell it to foreign- 
ers on the spot by sending a private circular 
to every foreign house in Chili, offering to 
take their drafts on London at ninety days for 
any part of it at almost any price. Tempting 
as this was, not one foreign house took any 
notice of his proposal, so thoroughly satis- 
fied were they, as intelligent observers, of 
the transitoriness and illegality of his rule; 
and yet at this time Egan was “ stuffing” 
the State Department with news of its per- 
manent establishment and the hopelessness 
of the Constitutional cause. Balmaceda 
afterwards got the silver conveyed to 
London by a British man-of-war, and it 
has there been impounded by an_ in- 
junction. Our Congressional investigation 
will show, however, that stupidity as an 
observer of current events was by no means 
Egan’s worst offence, for he was engaged 
also with Balmaceda in a financial specula- 
tion which that paltry Catiline had set on 
foot, and which needed the continuance of 
his power in order to succeed. The ship 
that is most needed to-day in Chilian waters 
is a ship to bring Egan home. 

The only full text that has been made pub- 
lic of the correspondence relating to the 
Valparaiso riot, including the report made 
by Commander Schley, is that of the ‘‘in- 








structions” sent by cable to ‘‘ Egan, Ameri- 
can Minister, Santiago.” This contains a 
sort of highly colored summary of Com- 
mander Schley’s report, with a good many 
adjectives thrown in, and then Egan is di- 
rected, not to deliver a despatch drawn at 
Washington in proper terms, but to commu- 
nicate his instructions to the Chillan Govern- 
ment in his own way. Here is the exact and 
amazing text of the license given, in a most de- 
licate matter,to the speech and behavior of an 
illiterate foreign adventurer, in his inter- 
course, on behalf of the United States, with 
the cultivated, proud, and sensitive men 
who represent the Chilian Republic: 


‘* You will at once bring to the attention of 
the Government of Chili the facts as reported 
to you by Capt. Schley, and wiil inquire 
whether there are any qualifying fac‘s in the 
possession of tbat Government, or any ex- 
planation to be offered of an event that has 
very deeply pained the people of the United 
States, not only by reason of the re-ulting 
death of one of our sailors and the pitiless 
wounding of others, but even more as an ap- 
parent expression of an unfriendliness towards 
this Government which might put in peril the 
maintenance of amicable relations between 
the two countries. If the facts are as reported 
by Capt. Schley, this Government cannot 
doubt that the Government of Chili will offer 
prompt and full reparation. You will furnish 
the Foreign Office a full paraphrase of this 
de:patch, and report promptly to this Govern- 
ment, WHARTON.” 


Now we ask any intelligent man, whether 
Democrat or Republican, to picture to him- 
self the way in which Egan probably 
‘brought ” these matters ‘‘to the attention 
of the Chilian Government,” and inquired 
whether they had any explanation to offer, 
and told about the ‘‘deep pain” of the peo- 
ple of the United States, and enlarged upon 
the fight as an ‘‘expression of unfriendli- 
ness’’ which might put the amicable rela- 
tions of the two countries in peril. Egan has 
no diplomatic training whatever—not even 
a decent English education, nor any large 
business experience; and is utterly discredit- 
ed in the eyes of the Chilians, both person- 
ally and officially, owing to his relations 
with Balmaceda,. Common prudence, to say 
nothing of common decency, therefore, re- 
quired that, under these circumstances, every 
word of the communication to the Chilian 
Government should be carefully weighed 
and written in Washington, and that Egan 
should be directed, as is usual among civil- 
ized nations in dealing with delicate interna- 
tional troubles, to ‘‘ read this despatch to the 
Chilian Minister, and, if he desired it, to leave 
hini a copy of it.” 

What happened at this interview of Egan 
with the Chilian Minister; what ‘‘ demands” 
he made and what answers he got; what 
language he used, we know only from Egan 
himself. Indeed, all we know as yet of the 
written response of the Chilian Minister we 
get from a précis made and telegraphed by 
Egan. It says that the United States Gov- 
ernment ‘‘formulates demands, and advances 
threats.” But there were no ‘‘threats” in the 
instructions to Egan. Whence, then, did they 
come? Were they made by Egan? Where 
is Egan’s own report of his conversation with 
the Minister? If Egan made threats and 
the Chilian Minister has resented them, are 
we going to back them up by war? In 
fact, we ought not_to go astep farther in the 











matter without finding out what Egan said 
in carrying out his instructions, Any one 
who wishes to satisfy himself of the impor- 
tance of this would do well to read the corre- 
spondence between Secretary Fish and Mr, 
Motley, then American Minister in London, 
in 1870. Mr. Motley was removed because, 
according to Mr. Fish, he had,on his own ad- 
mission, in making representations to Lord 
Clarendon touching the Alabama claims, as- 
sumed a minatory tone, or, in other words, 
introduced a threat into his remonstrance, 
although the threat was nothing more seri- 
ous than the assertion that ‘‘Engiand had 
assumed a grave responsibility” in issuing 
the belligerent-rights proclamation. Mr. Fish, 
commenting on this, said: 


‘The contingencies of war or peace! Neither 
the letter nor the spirit of his ins ructions au- 
thorized such expressions with which his re- 
marks abounded; much less did his instructions, 
or the proprieties of the occasion, or the feel- 
ings of the President, justily his repeated allu- 
sions to the contingency or to the possibility 
of war. . Itisa grave responsibility for 
a Minister to assume to intimate to the Gov- 
ernment to which he is accredited the con- 
tingencies of war. Nations have been dragged 
into war by indiscretions less flagrant than 
those of Mr. Motley. He assumed a re:ponsi- 
bility beyond the proprieties of his trust.” 

But in those days our diplomatic work was 
done decently and in order by well-equipped 
and sober-minded statesmen. 

It must be remembered, too, that we have 
heard nothing whatever to warrant the con- 
clusion that the Chilian Government is not 
applying to the outrage the usual process of 
law in a law-abiding country. There is a 
regular legal investigation going on according 
to the forms and usages of the Civil Law, 
which rules in all the Latin countries— 
Spain, France, and Italy—as well as in Ger- 
many. No one disputes this. The whole 
trouble can be cleared up in any sensible 
man’s mind by his asking himself, How 
should we here behave if a similar disturb- 
ance with foreign sailorshad occurred in our 
streets? Suppose Chilian sailors had been set 
upon by a New York mob, and the aggressors 
were arrested by our police, and « prelimi- 
nary investigation was pending before Police 
Justice ‘‘ Paddy ’ Divver or any other of the 
ornaments of our police-court bench ? Would 
we allow the Chilians to come in and super- 
vise the proceedings, with threats and doubts 
and suspicions, or to dictate the procedure and 
prescribe the punishment ? Would we allow 
them to question ‘“‘ Paddy's” competency to 
conduct an important and delicate judicial 
investigation? If they instituted an odious 
comparison between their educated judicial 
officers and our barroom and gambling- 
house refuse, would we confess in shame, 
and hand the prisoners over to Chilian Navy 
captains to be tried by court-martial ? Would 
we not, on the contrary, resent their interfer- 
ence bitterly, and, if necessary, resent it in 
arms ? 

That such an affair should be looked upon 
for one moment us likely to imperil seriously 
the good relations of the two countries, is a 
striking commentary on the way in 
which our diplomacy with Chili, as well as 
other South American States, has been con- 
ducted since the unfortunate day, in 1881, 
when Mr. James G. Blaine was converted 
into a Minister of Foreign Affairs. l- 
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though the promotion of close alliance of 
every kind with the South American States 
has been for over fi ty years a cardinal fea- 
ture in American policy, we are to-day on 
much worse terms with them, and especially 
with Chili, than we were fifteen years ago. 
Chili has never gotover Mr. Blaine’s antics 
in the Peruvian Landreau affair, but she was 
in a fair way of doing so when he flung his 
** Blaine Irishman ” at her head, for his own 
base and selfish purposes; and yet his or- 
gan has the boldness to prate of his ‘* patri- 
otism,” and we find educated and intelligent 
men like Mr. Andrew D. White perorating 
on the party stump about the ‘‘ safety” of 
our foreign relations in his hands ! 


COMMISSIONER RAUM’S REPORT. 


CoMMISSIONER RaAvumM's report of the busi- 
ness of the Pension Bureau for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1891, taken in itself 
and apart from the scanda!s which have sur- 
rounded the Pension Office for some time past, 
discloses a condition of affairs which cannot 
but be disagreeable to the taxpayer. It ap- 
pears from his showing that there were at 
the end of the year 676,160 pensioners borne 
upon the rolls. Of these, 633,479 are sur- 
vivors of the army of the civil war, or 
the widows and dependent relatives 
of the soldiers of the civil war. The 
remaining pensioners are beneficiaries on 
account of the Revolution, of whom there 
are twenty-three widows and daughters, of 
the war of 1812, of the Mexican War, and 
of the naval service. It has been calculated 
that there were in all 2,780,176 men in the 

Jnion Army; that is to say, every fourth 
man is now represented on the pension rolls 
either by himself, or by a widow, ora parent, 
or child who was dependent upon him for 
support. There are 1,208,707 Union soldiers 
now living, and 520,158 of them draw pen- 
sions—about every other one. 

Last year the Pension Oftice disbursed 
$118,548,959 71, and for the ensuing fiscal 
year will expend an appropriation of $133,- 
473,085. A quarter of a century ago, when 
the war was just over, and when the prov- 
ing of a pension claim was an easy 
matter — but when the detection of 
fraud was easy, too—6),256 claims were 
filed, 50.177 were allowed, and the whole 
cost was $13,459,996.43. Some advocates 
of our present pension system have explained 
the enormous increase in the business of the 
Pension Office by saying that in many in- 
stances the diseases or injuries arising from 
the service did not fully develop until some 
years after the war, and that claims have be- 
come more numerous in consequence as time 
has gone on. But those who use this argu- 
ment forget how many men who were 
really in a disabled condition when 
the war closed, have since fully recovered 
their health. Last year 365,799 appli- 
cations were filed, and the causes of this tre- 
mendous increase are simply the activity of 
the claim agents, the reckless legislation of 
Congress, and the extravagant administra- 
tion of the Pension Office. These three 
forces play into one another's hands. The 
claim agents drum up the claimants, both 





bring effective pressure to bear on Congress, 
and all the parties in interest exert an influ- 
ence upon the Pension Office. 

During the past year 71,004 claims were 
allowed under the act of June 27, 1890 
This is the Dependent Pension Law passed 
by the last Congress, and provides that ‘‘ all 
persons who served ninety days or more in 
the military or naval service . . . who 
are now or who may hereafter be suffering 
from a mental or physical disability of a 
permanent character, not the resuit of their 
own vicious habits, which incapacitates them 
from the performance of manual labor in such 
a degree as to render them unable to earn & 
support, shall, upon making due proof of 
the fact according to such rules or regula 
tions as the Secretary of the Interior may 
provide, be placed upon the list of invalid 
pensions.” Mr. Raum gives a table showing 
the period of service by months rendered by 
each beneficiary under this act, and appears 
to derive much satisfaction from the state- 
ment that ‘‘the largest number of certi- 
ficates issued to any class was 4,693 to 
men who had served thirty-six months.” For- 
tunately for his theory, there is no publica 
tion of the War Department showing the 
length of service of the men who were dis- 
charged from the army; otherwise it might 
be shown that the percentage of claims filed 
by soldiers who had but a short service is 
higher than the percentage filed by those 
whose service was long. If enlistments 
are any guide, this is unquestionably true. 
Under the call for troops of May 3, 1861, 
for instance, 657 868 men were furnished 
for three years, 9,147 for one year, and 
2.715 for six months, and under the 
call of the following year 421,465 
were furnished for three years and only 
15,007 for three months. Yet under the 
Dependent Pension Ac’, Mr. Rium allowed 
pensions to 1,638 men who had served three 
months, to 3,852 who had served four 
months, 2,778 who had served one year, 
1,254 who had served thirteen months. The 
number rather diminishes after that until! 
the three-years’ men, who were so largely 
the preponderating element, are reached. 

Mr. Raum’s next table effectually disposes 
of any false sentiment for ‘‘the poor old 
veterans” who have been pensioned under 
this law, as it shows that 24,991 were men 
under fifty years of age; that 27,926 were be- 
tween the ages of fifty and sixty years; and 
that but 15,039 were between the ages of 
sixty and seventy years. Pensioners above 
seventy are few. 

A uotable omission in this part of the re 
port is a neglect to say anything of the evi- 
dence required by the Pension Office to es- 
tablish these claims. Under the law the na- 
ture of the proof must be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Interior, and it would be 
interesting to know what these rules are. 
If they are strict and carefully applied, they 
are some safeguard against fraud; but if 
they are loose and are loosely administered, 
the Government is at the mercy of the 
claimants, 


One safeguard, although a very insuffi- 
cient one, against the allowance of fraudu- 
lent claims has hitherto been the employ- 


ment of special examiners to investigate 
personally upon the spot suspicious claims; 
but Commissioner Raum tells us with con 
siderab!e pride that he has reduced the force 
of special examiners from 340 to 110. In- 
deed, one looks in vain in this report for any 
reference to illegal claims. Strange as it 
may seem, it is nevertheless true that not 
since the davs when James A. Bentley was 
Commissioner of Pensions has there been 
any serious effort to protect the Government 
from the ‘organized raid” of the claim 
agents, the claimants, and the politicians, 

How long is this colossal pension business 
to last?’ There is a table in Commissioner 
Raum’s report which seems to show that it 
will never end, and that it will, on the con- 
trary, keep on increasing for years to come. 
The army invalid claims filed under the 
general law—not the act of June 27, 1890 
—in 1890 numbered 71,318 Of these, 
only 17.9 per cent. were allowed in that 
year. Very few were rejected, and in 
the end nearly all of them will be al 
lowed; the point to which attention is 
directed is, that every year it becomes 
more difficult to prove these claims under 
the general law, and requires a longer time, 
and in consequence the labors of the Pension 
Bureau would appear to be interminable. 
In 1889 51,919 claims were filed, and 41 per 
cent. of them were admitted. In 1888 47, 
347 claims were filed 53.7 per cent. of which 
were allowed, and so on, The number of 
claims filed under the general law has hither- 
to increased, and the length of time during 
which they are before the Pension Office be- 
fore adjudication has become longer. The 
Dependent Pension Act has had the effect of 
reducing the number of invalid claims filed 
under the general law to 20,519. but a large 
proportion of these claims will remain upon 
the files of the Pension Office year after 
year, and will require attention until they 
are finally admitted or rejected. 

Mr. Raum’s report is a short one—the 
shortest, in fact, that has come from the Bu- 
reau in many years, It is particularly free 
from suggestions or recommendations of 
changes. Apparently he is satisfied with 
matters as they stand, but in this particular 
most good citizens do not agree with him, 


THE RELIGIOUS TRADITION ABOUT 
THE PRESIDENCY. 
SEVERAL of the Presidents have been 
church-members, and, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, the chief magistrates of this country 
have shown great respect for religion, no 
matter what their private views might be; 
but none of them ever had such a claim as 
Mr. Harrison’s to be considered a pre- 
eminently religious man. He was not only 
a church-member but a church-offcial—and 
that in a denomination noted for austerity 
of practice as much as for orthodoxy of 
profession. His departure from Indlanapo- 
lis for Washington was made a religious 
ceremony. On the train he held morning 
prayers. He has been an exemplary church- 
goer, and his cuarefulness about matters 
of religious observance, such as travelling 
on Sunday, has been notorious. In short, 





there can be no question that he is the most 
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religious man, in the common acceptation of 
the words, ever elected to the Presidency. 
Yet it has been reserved for him to deal a 
fatal blow to a long-standing religious tradi- 
tion of this country relating to public office. 


That tradition has been that the way to 
stay political corruption and take away the 
reproach of politics, the way to secure pub- 
lic men who will say what they mean and 
stand by whatthey say, who will rebuke and 
put down partisan schemes and scoundrels, 
and who will elevate political affairs to a 
higher and purer plane, was to elcct to 
office, particularly to the highest office in 
the land, God fearing and pious men. This 
has been the burden of address after address 
in church congresses, of sermon after ser- 
mon on Fast days and Thanksgivings, and 
of editorial after editorial in the religious 
newspapers. And when Gen. Harrison was 
chosen President,we were assured by all the 
authorities on the subject that he was pre- 
cisely the kind of man they had been hoping 
for. We have no doubt that he was. We do 
not question for a moment the sincerity of 
his religious professions. But we maintain 
that his conduct has been such as to 
make impossible in the future the kind of 
talk we have referred to, which was so com- 
mon before his election to the Presidency, 
and which had such special currency during 
his Presidential campaign and at the time of 
his election and inauguration. 

In the crucial matter of ante-election 
pledges compared with post-election per- 
formance, President Hirrison has shown, 
so far as his example goes, that the word of 
a Presbyterian elder is no better than that of 
a Tammany politician. If this is thought 
by any of our readers to be an uncharitable 
judgment, let them test it by undisputed 
facts. In his letter of acceptance, Gen. 
Harrison pledged himself, if elected, tomake 
** fidelity and efficiency the only sure tenure 
of office,’ and to order ‘‘ removals from 
office ” only in ‘‘the interest of the pub- 
lic service,” This was a specific and so- 
lemn promise, It was the most important 
part of the whole letter. The candidate's 
attitude towards the great issue, protection, 
was never in doubt, and all that people 
wanted to know was his views on the civil 
service. On that subject he went beyond 
his party platform, and committed himself 
in the language we have quoted. He did 
this to get votes, and it undoubtedly won 
him votes. It was this that secured him the 
support of the Indianapolis civil-service re- 
formers, of Mr. H, C. Lea of Philadelphia, 
and many others. Thus the pledge was 
most precise, and was understood by the 
public to be. 


To show how lightly this God-fearing 
man held his plighted word, we will cite, as 
we said, undisputed facts. Only a little 
more thana month after his inauguration, 
on April 18, 1889, a chief of division under 
him wrote toa discharged public officer, say- 
ing that ‘‘the action was taken in conse- 
quence of no fault on your part. 

The reasons for your retirement were of a 
political nature.” The President must have 
sanctioned this letter openly or tacitly, for if 
he did not, he would never have allowed its 





unmistakable impeachment of his veracity to 
go uncontradicted. So much for removals. 
Now for a case of failure to continue in office 
aman of unquestioned ‘‘ fidelity and effi- 
ciency.” In so marked a degree had Post- 
master Corse of Boston displayed these 
qualities that a popular movement for his 
reappointment gained such headway as to 
carry with it even the two Republican Sena- 
tors from Massachusetts. But the reappoint- 
ment was not made, and the President gave 
as the reason that “it was not wise to ap- 
point to an important office a person who 
made no expression anywhere of disappro- 
bation of these things ”’—7.e., of alleged mis- 
deeds of Democrats in other States. On his 
own showing, therefore, Mr. Harrison ad- 
mitted that he had not meant what he said 
in his letter of acceptance. 

We will not multiply cases of the same 
sort, easy as it would be, because, for 
our present purpose, these are enough. 
These clear cases of political untruthfulness 
have never been disputed. They have never 
been defended except on the ground that it 
was sometimes good politics to break one’s 
word, But we are dealing not with the 
policy, but with the honesty, of a religious 
man in politics. It will not do to come to 
the rescue of such a man by saying that he 
is ‘‘no worse than Clevelund.” Here was a 
cburch-member deliberately making a pledge 
and then deliberately breaking it. That 
puts an end to the tradition that the 
word of a pious man, as such, is better in 
political matters than the word of a Tam 
many politician, If President Harrison 
should be renominated and should make his 
pledge over again, it would as justly give 
politicians occasion to thrust their tongues 
in their cheeks and wink at each other as 
would the repetition of Mayor Grant’s 
famous promise to make his appointments 
from ‘the highest order of citizenship.” On 
the basis of performance, the political 
veracity of the two men stands on the same 
level, 

In the choice of those whom he delights 
to honor, President Harrison has also proved 
religious tradition to have been greatly at 
fault in affirming that piety in the White 
House would mean purity in politics. If 
a hundred intelligent men were asked to 
name the three most offensive and dan- 
gerous leaders in the Republican party 
it is probable that ninety-nine would 
mention Mahone, Quay, and Piatt. They 
are the ones whom the religious people 
have had in mind when speaking of the 
need of putting a good man into the Presi- 
dential chair in order to discourage un- 
scrupulous corruptionists. Yet they never 
flourished in their lives as they have under 
the most conspicuously ‘‘ good man” that 
ever filled the Presidency. Each of them has 
boasted of having the President’s influence 
bebind bim, and has proved the boast to be 
true by the Presidential patronage placed at 
his disposal. Other Presidents have now and 
then given in to a party ‘‘ boss” who was 
notorious for dishonest political methods; but 
we think that the spectacle of a President plac- 
ing himself in the hands of three such men 
as Piatt, Mahone, and Quay was never seen 








before Mr. Harrison displayed it. And it 
must be remembered that this is the critical 
test: these are the men who direct and give 
tone to the party. They overbalance great 
numbers of excellent appointments, which 
no one has more heartily praised than we 
have. What influence have good Judges on 
the management and reputation of the 
party, compared with the men who con- 
trol the machine and dispense patronage 
and corrupt voters? These last are the men 
whom religious tradition has asserted a real- 
ly pious President would leave without in- 
fluence and put to shame, when the fact is, 
they have attained their very highest pitch 
of effrontery and power under precisely such 
a President. 

It may be doubted if there was not always 
more or less illusion in the idea we refer to ; 
but all we are at present concerned to note 
is, that it has been dissipated by the very 
man who was expected to confirm it. If it 
is a loss to religion in this country to have 
it demonstrated that a church - member 
in the White House will be no more 
careful of his word or of his political asso- 
ciates than any other man, then that loss has 
been inflicted by the most religious man 
ever chosen President. It is in one sense 
laughable, in another sense most tragic and 
melancholy, that such a man should have 
suffered the humiliation of receiving two of 
the most scathing denunciations ever ad- 
dressed, in the name of religion, to the ruler 
of a civilized country. At the time of the 
Washington centennial celebration in this 
city, Bishop Potter, itis true, lashed the Pre- 
sident only by praising certain civic virtues 
in Washington—whose religious professions, 
by the way, were certainly of the vaguest; but 
the open letter of Mr. H. C. Lea to Mr. Har- 
rison went at the business with the direct- 
ness of John Knox. Saying to the President 
that ‘your connection with him [Quay] has 
rendered the scandal national,” and that 
by ‘‘accepting his man, Mr. Wanamaker,” 
though ‘‘duly warned in advance from a 
friendly source of the dangers of such an 
alliance,” ‘‘you assumed responsibility for 
both of them,” he went on to accuse him of 
being fa'se to ‘‘the pledges under which 
you were elected.” Then, rising to true 
prophetic vein, he adopted and applied to 
Mr. Harrison the language of the Hebrew 
prophet: ‘‘ The heads thereof judge for re- 
ward, and the priests thereof teach for hire, 
and the prophets divine for money; yet 
will they lean upon the Lord and say: ‘Is 
not the Lord among us?’” Nothing could 
more conclusively signify the disappearance 
of the religious tradition about the Presi- 
dency. 


A CATASTROPHE OF THE GLACIAL 
PERIOD. 


OBERLIN, O., October 19, 1891. 


“ Great SALT LAKE is now a shallow body of 
water, occupying an enclosed basin, and sub- 
ject to whatever fluctuations are depe: dent 
upon changes in the rainfall or in the ray idity 
of evaporation. That it once stood at a much 
higher level thaa it does now, and extended 
over a vastly larger area, is evident even to an 
ordinary observer who visits Salt Lake City; 
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for, allalong the western flanks of theWabsatch 
Mountains, a conspicuous feature in the land- 
scape is a level topped terrace, several bun- 
dred feet above the city, which very clearly 
marks an old shore line of the lake The re- 
cent monograph, prepared by Mr. G. K, Gil- 
bert of the Geological Survey, upon Lake 
Bonneville (the name given to the old exten- 
sion of water in the basin), brings to our 
knowledge one of the most interesting and re- 
markable catastro; hes in geological bistory. 

The area of the present lake is but 2,170 
square miles, with an extreme depth of 49 
feet, and a mean depth of 13 feet. Its area at 
the time of the enlargement, indicated by the 
upper terrace, was 19,750 square milss, and its 
extreme Cepth, 1,050 feet, making a body of 
water twice as large as Lake Erie, and five 
times as deep. For many years it has been a 
question of great interest whether or not the 
tormer enlargement of this lake was sufficient 
to make it pour over its rim at any point ; 
and, if so, where and under what conditions, 
These questions are now definitely settled by 
Mr. Gilbert’s survey. The lake did rise till 
it found an outlet, and the discharge was 
accompanied by dramatic features rarely, if 
ever, repeated elsewhere. The outlet finally 
obtained by the water was to the north, 
through the Port Neuf River into the Snake 
River Valley, to augment the floods of that 
important branch of the Columbia. It is to 
the peculiar circumstances of this discharge 
that attention will now be direcied. 

The pass through which the discharge final- 
ly took place is at Red Rock, on the Utah and 
Northern Railroad, at the head of Cache Val- 
ley on the south and the lower part of Marsh 
Creek Valley on the north. During the long 
period preceding and accompanying the gra- 
dual rise of water in the Utah Basin to the 
level of the highest terrace, Marsh Creek (‘he 
upper portion of Which comes from the moun- 
tains on the east and turns at right angles) 
had been at work depositing a delta of loose 
material in the col which separates the two 
valleys, This deposit rested upon a stratum of 
limestone at the bottom of the pass, and cov- 
ered it with sand, clay, and gravel to a depth 
of 375 feet. Thus, when the water was ap- 
proaching its upper level, the only barrier to 
prevent its escape was this unstable accumula- 
tion of loose material upon top of the rock, 
It would have required, therefore, no prophet’s 
eye to predict that the way was preparing for 
a tremendous débdcle, 

The critical point at length was reached. 
After remaining nearly at the elevation of the 
pass for a considerable pericd, during which 
the 1,000-foot shore line was formed, the crisis 
came when the water began to flow north- 
ward towards Snake River. Once begun in 
such loose material, the channel rapidly en- 
larged until soon a stream equal to Niagara, 
and at times probably much larger than Nia- 
gara, was pour ng northward through the 
valley heretofore occupied by the insignificant 
rivulets of Marsh Creek and the Port Neuf. 
It is impossible to tell how rapidly the loose 
barrier wore away, but there is abundant evi- 
dence in the valley below that not only the 
present channel of the lower part of Marsh 
Creek, but the whole bottom of the valley for 
a mile or more in width, was fora consider- 
able time covered by a rapid stream from ten 
to twenty feet in depth, and descending at the 
rate of thirteen feet to the mile. 

The continuance of this flood was dependent 
upon the amount of water to be discharged, 
which, as we have seen, was that contained in 
an area of 20,000 square miles, with a depth of 
375 feet. A stream of the size of Niagara would 
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occupy about twenty-five years in the dis- 
charge of such a mass, and this may fairly be 
taken as a measure of the time through which 
it lasted. When the loose material lying above 
the strata of limestone in Red Rock Pass had 
been washed away, the lake then continued at 
that level for an indefinite period, with an 
overflow regulated by the annual precipitation 
of the drainage basin. This stage of the lake, 
during which it occupied 13,000 square miles 
and was 625 feet above its present level, is also 
marked by an extensive and persi-tent shore- 
line all around the basin. But finally the 
balance was again turned when the evapora- 
tion exceeded the precipitation, and the vast 
bedy of water has since dwindled to its pre 
sent insignificant dimensions, 

We have spoken of this geological catas- 
trophe as connected with the glacial period, 
but the connection is not at once evident, since 
the enlargement of the old lake was merely 
one of the indirect effects of the period, It is 
easy to see, however, that the refrigeration 
characterizing the epoch would both increase 
the precipi'ation and diminish the eva; oration 
over considerable areas outside of the actual 
accumulation of ice; so that we readily find 
in the glacial period the causes needed to pro 
duce such a recent enlargement of the lakes in 
the arid basins of Utah and Nevada as is 
known to bave taken place. More direct evi- 
dence exists aiso in the terminal moraines to 
which Sir Archibald Geikie cailed attention 
several years ago, and which were laid down 
upon the very margin of the cld lake by local 
giaciers coming down from the Wahsatch 
Mountains. 

My own interest in this discovery of Mr. 
Gilbert is enbanced by the explanation it gives 
to a phenomenon in the Snake River Valley 
which | was uuable to solve when on the 
ground a year or moreago. The present rail- 
road town of Pocatelio is situated just where 
this flood emerged from the narrower valley 
of Marsh Creek and the Port Neuf, and spread 
itself out upon the broad plain of the Snake 
River basin. The southern edge of the plain 
upon which the city is built is a vast boulder 
bed covered with a thin stra‘um of sand and 
gravel, Everywhere, in sinking wells and 
digging ditches on the vacant lots and in the 
sireets of the city, water-worn boulders of a 
great variety of material and sometimes three 
or four feet in diameter are encountered. 1 was 
debarred from regarding this as a terminal 
moraine, both by the water-worn character of 
the boulders and by the absence of any sigrs 
of ice action in the surrounding mc untains, 
and I was equally debarred from attributing 
it to any ordinary stream of water, both by 
the size of the boulders and by the fact tha: 
for a mile or more up the Port Neuf valley 
there is an intervale, forty or fifty feet below 
the surface at Pocatello and occupying the 
whole width of the valley, in which there is 
only gravel and fine sand, through which the 
present Port Neuf pursues a meandering 
course. The upper end of this short intervale 
is bounded by the terminus of a basaltic 
stream which bad flowed down the valley 
and filled it to a considerable depth, but bad 
subsequently been 
water action, 


much eroded by violent 

In the light of Mr. Gilbert's discoveries, 
however, everything is clear. The tremen- 
dous débiicle which he has brought within 
the range of scientific vision would naturaily 
produce just the condition of things which is 
so puzzling at Poeatella Coming down through 
the restricted channel with sufficient force to 
roll along boulders of great size and to clear 
them all out from the upper portion of the val- 


ley, the torrent would naturally deposit them 
where the current was first checked, a mile 


below the lava cliffs. 


ihe plunge of the wa'er 
over these cliffs would keep a short space be 
low clear from boulders, and the more mode- 
rate stream of subsequent times would fill in 
the cavity with the sand and gravel now cec- 
cupying it, 

What other effects of this remarkable out- 
burst may be traced further down in the Snake 
River Valley I cannot say, but it will be sur- 
prising if they do not come to light and belp 
to solve some of the many geological problems 
yet awaiting us in this interesting region At 
any rate, the whole story of this geological 
catastrophe is instructive—on the one band, as 
illustrating the fiusecurity of conclusions con- 
cerning the past drawn from the activity of 
agencies now in operation, and, on the otber, 
as showing how geological catastrophes when 
they occur are but the culmination of slowly 
acting and calculable causes 

G, Frepericx W Rien. 


Pens hate lanr,s 
Correspondence. 

THE CHILIAN TROUBLE 
To tae Eprror oF Tae Narros: 

SIR: 


nection with this matter is, thatauf ‘ir. Bavard 


Perhaps the most striking fact in con- 
bad remained in the State Department, we 
should almost certainly have avoided this fra 
cas as weil as the concentrated hatred a: 


fury which the ( hilians (not 


i 
aitogether unna 
exbibit towards ua 


turally} It also affords an 


exceient liiustration of the w rking of ** 


Mr. Harrison 


prac- 
tical politics” had an e ection- 
eering debt to pay to Mr. Riaine, and accord 
ingly placed our skyrockety fellow-citigen in 
the Department of State. Likewise Mr, Klaine 
bad a similar debt to pay to Egan and settied 
it by serding bim to Chili, 
paid—very cheaply ¢ 
expensively to 


Both debts were 
the debtors, but most 
he coun'ry. 

The main fact in the whole matter is one 
relative to which ihe Administration gives us 
not an iota of information. The Chilians are 
enraged because, mghtiy or wrongly, they 
believe that Admiral Brown pisyed the apy 
and gave important information as to the 
movements of the Congressional army at a 
most critical moment—info: mation that un- 
doubtediy diminished their chances of success, 
increased their losses, and might bave turned 
the scale. 


ibe Administration cannot ignore 
or slur over this charge, The truth is needed 
and must come out. If it is false, let us have 
the satisfaction of knowing it to be so, If 
true, Admiral brown should be court-mar- 
ialled and cashiered.—Very truly, etc., 


MchL 





STATE POLITICS. 
To THE Eprror oF THe Nation: 


Sir: You have not undertaken any better 
or more important work than the defence of 
State politics (which of course includes muni- 
cipal) against national. You ask those who 
insist upon using State and city elections for 
national party purposes, even when, as in off 
years, they are only indirectly available, 
what times or opportunities they would allow 
us for attending to our own local affairs, Of 
course they will not and cannot answer this 
question. The only resource is to beat them 
out of the field by making State questions 
more interesting than national—that is, in off 
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years, for, of course, in Presidential and Con- 
gressional years it is out of the question. 

Now the question of the appointment and 
removal of his subordinates by the Governor; 
the abolition of executive commissions, and 
the performance of their duties by 'he respon- 
sible executive officials, just as under the 
Federal Government; and, further, the pre- 
sence of these officials in the Legislature, are 
and can be made the most exciting of political 
questions, not only for students, but for the 
people, They involve a fight between Execu- 
tive and Legislature, and a fight always draws 
a crowd, 

We have been fortunate enough this year in 
Massachusetts to have a Democratic Governor 
with a Republican Council and a Republican 
Legislature, and the elements of these consti- 
tutional questions have crys‘ailized into a very 
pretty quarrel. I have attended a number of 
meetings in this campaign in different parts of 
the State, and read the reports of a great many 
others, and it has seemed to me that the popu- 
lar interest in the State questions was much 
greater than in national. After listening for 
an hour or more with a bored look to tariff dis- 
cussions, enlivened only by the occasiona! men- 
tion of the name of Grover Cleveland, the au- 
diences sensibly brightened up when any one 
began to tell them about Gov. Russell and 
what the row at the State House was about. 
To my regret and disappointment, Gov. Russell 
has allowed himself to be switched «ff from 
these main questions and on to the national 
track. During the last and important part of 
the campaign, he bas given himself up almost 
wholly to the discussion of prices under the 
McKinley tariff. From the point of view of 
personal modesty it was perhaps praise- 
wortby, but from that of his own interest and 
that of the State, 1 regard it as a mistake. 

I was travelling a day or two since with a 
gentleman of wide reputation in New York, 
whose name would be well known to you, but 
whom I had not previously met. Heexpressed 
@ warm arprobation of and agreement with 
my views as to personal responsibility in gov- 
ernment, reproached me gently for confin- 
ing it to speculation, pointed out how it could 
be reduced to practice, and said that if he 
were not interested in so many other move- 
ments, he would undertake it himself, 

One of his suggestions seemed to me par- 
ticularly valuable. The question was how 
should the measures I have above described be 
got betore the yeople. Why, said he, a Gove 
erncr who believed in them, would send a mes- 
sage to the Legislature describing them and 
inviting that bcdy to name a day for meeting 
him in joint public session for the discussion 
of them. If the Legislature took no notice, 
he would follow it uy with another and more 
urgent one, and if there was no reply, would 
then invite the members of bis own party to 
meet him in the same way. 

I am inclined to think that In a State elec- 
tion—in an «ff year—which followed such a 
process as that, there would be no lack of 
popular interest, and that national affairs 
would stand a very :mall chance indeed. 
GAMALIEL BRADFORD. 


Boston, October 31, 1891. 





A MISLEADING CIRCULAR, 


To Tar Epiror or THE Nation: 

fir: I bave before me a circular asking for 
general subscri tions for the University Ma- 
rine Biological Association. The document is 
so disingenuous that I ask the privilege of call- 
ing attention, through your columns, to the 
singularity of the appeal. 





There has been established a Marine Biologi- 
cal Laboratory at Wood’s Holl, Mass, This 
Laboratory has been iv successful activity 
for several years, and has attracted a large 
number of the ablest biologists of the country, 
who have availed themselves of its excellent 
facilities, and it has given instruction to a 
yearly increasing class of students, It is un- 
der the direction of Prof. C. O. Whitman, who 
has to assist him a corps of men of established 
reputations in science. This institution has 
been founded and maintained by the earnest 
devotion of its officers, and offers free and 
equal advantages to every competent investi- 
gator. It has, therefore, earned its place and 
the hearty approval which has been bestowed 
upon it. 

The circular of the University Marine Bio- 
logical Association is so worded as to give the 
impression that its laboratory is the only one 
of tbe kind in the country, and that if it isnot 
supported, America will be witbout a station 
for biological work at the seaside. The circu- 
lar gives a list of the stations in foreign coun- 
tries, ‘‘ which” (I quote) ‘* will make clear at 
the same time how much America is behind 
other nations in giving scientific oversight to 
one side of the question of cheap and plentiful 
food supply.” The circular does not mention 
in this list either the laboratory at Wood’s 
Holl, the United States Fish Ccmmis;ion, or 
any of the State Fish Commissions, It is 
well known that our country has been among 
the foremost, perhaps the foremost, in apply- 
ing science to fishery problems. That the 
Marine Biological Laboratory was not un- 
known to those who is-ued the circular, I con- 
clude not only from the fact that the la- 
boratory is known to biologists the world 
over, not only from the fact that they have 
quoted on their first page from Dr. Whit- 
man’s address before the laboratory members, 
but also from the fact that I have myself de- 
scribed in detail the organization of Dr. 
Whitman’s Laboratory to one officer of the 
University Association, and have personally 
escorted another over the laboratory build- 
ings. It may be added that the new Associa- 
tion is undertaken by the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and that the authorities of that in- 
stitution have been officially informed of the 
existence and plans of the Marine Biological 
Laboratory. 

Other parts of the circular are so worded 
that those who issue it might say that there 
was no absolute deception, and yet any one 
who read it without knowing of the earlier 
laboratory would certainly never sus; ect that 
the new one was not the first and only labora- 
tory to supply an urgent need in this country. 

1 will add that I am personally interested in 
the Biological Laboratory at Wooa’s Holl, and 
that the University of Pennsylvania, together 
with other universities, was invited to c 6 e- 
rate, The Philadelphia University has decided 
to attempt its own laboratory, but I consider 
it unjust to ignore the earlier institution, and 
to appeal to the public so as to give the impres- 
sion that it is a question of founding the first 
and only biological station in America.— Yours 
respectfully, CHARLEs S. MINOT. 

HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL, Boston, Oct. 25. 





PRESIDENT FINNEY. 
To THE EpiToR oF THE NarTION: 

Sir: It may be to you a matter of interest 
that the favorite paper of C. G. Finney was 
the Nation, He took it from the first number, 
and just before his death he had renewed his 
annual subscription. He preserved all the 








numbers and gave them to the college library, 








where they now do good service. The edito- 
rials especially he used to read with much zest, 
Permit me to add that I was sorry to see in 
your last number so depreciatory, and, as it 
seems to me, unjust, an estimate of Mr. Fin- 
ney. The writer evidently never knew him, 
but has a misconception of him and of his work. 
Though not technically a scholar, he was more 
of a thinker than most scholars, and had a 
rare power of concentrating and wielding his 
thought. And he bad a heart as large as his 
mind. His personality was most marked; he 
was eminently human, and is his day was a 
great power in the promotion of righteousness, 
—Respectfully, Henry Matson. 


OBERLIN, O., October 26, 1891. 





THE REV. LAWRENCE WASHINGTON 
OF PURLEIGH. 


To THE Epitor oF THE Nation: 

Srr: Since an English writer bas seen fit to 
refer tothe Rev. Lawrence Washington of Pur- 
leigh as ‘‘a drunken parson,” I have found 
great consolation in looking over the ‘ Annals 
of Evangelical Nonconformity in Essex,’ by 
the Rev. T. W. Davids (London, 1863). The 
author bas considerable to say about the Epis- 
copal ministers who were expelled from their 
livings in 1643, doubtless for their loyalty, but 
ostensibly for other causes, He quotes the 
evidence in many cases, He cites (p. 246) the 
charge against Washington as a tippler and 
often drunk, but he also quotes the same 
charge against many others. I notice these 
cases: T. Punter (p. 232), Thurman (p. 233), 
Fairfax (p. 283), Hurt (p. 238), Turner (p. 239), 
Southen (p. 239), Chamberlain (p. 242), Frost 
(p. 248), Staples (p. 245), Washington (p. 246), 
Lake (p. 247), Heard (p. 249), Laud (p. 249), N. 
Wright (p. 250), Darnell (p 251), Hull (p. 253), 
Brinsley (p. 841), Bird (p. 349), Beard (r, 350), 
Man (p. 380), Bens»n (p. 417), Nicholson (p. 422), 
Billio (p. 512), Deersley (p. 515), F. Wright 
(p. 518). 

Here there are twenty-five cases, where 
clergymen were de rived, in which this same 
charge of drunkenness is made. Considering 
the social habits of the time, ard the fact that 
most of these, if not all, were also accused of 
excessive attachment to the cause of Episco- 
}acy and monarchy, is it not evident that the 
charge is a mere pretext, and that Mr, Wash- 
ington does not deserve to be singled out for 
opprobrium and judged sccording to recent 
standards of morals? 

From Mr. Davids’s book I glean one or two 
interesting points. Thus be states (p. 302) in 
regard to Braxted Parva, ‘‘The return in 
1650 is ‘Mr, White was presented, but he hath 
left it about three years, and Mr, Roberts pro- 
vides for the supply of the cure.’ Lands. 
MSS. 459.” Again (p. 156) he says of the 
Rev. Nehemiah Rogers of Messing, that he 
was sequestered at Bishopsgate in 1643 and at 
Ely in 1645. ‘‘He continued to preach, how- 
ever, for three years at Little Braxted, for 
upwards of six at St. Osyth, where he is 
found in 1650, and ultimately became rector 
of Doddinghurst, where he died.” 

It would seem, then, that Mr. Roberts had 
given this *‘ poor living” first, about 1645, to 
Nehemiah Rogers; then, about 1647 or 8, Mr. 
White was presented, but in place of bim Law- 
rence Washington took it. It is certainly 
very curious that it was Jobn Rogers, son of 
Nehemiah, whoexpelled Washington from Pur- 
leigh (p. 272), and that the latter was thrown 
upon the same charity which bad support- 
ed Rogers’s father. As Nehemiah and his son 
seem to have been on opposite sides, 1 presume 
that there was no retaliation in this, 
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lf, by any happy chance, the family papers 
of the Robertses of Little Braxted have been 
preserved, we may yet learn something of this 
patron of distressed clergymen. The first of 
the name at that place was Thomas, auditor 
to Henry VIII. His son was Clement, whose 
son Thomas married Alice Hobson and was 
alive in 1612, Then came Thomas, the owner 
in 1634, whose son Thomas was aged sixteen. 
As the father had then ten children, it seems 
probable that he deceased before the Civil 
War, and that it was the young n who was 
the friend of Nehemiah Rogers and Lawrence 
Washington. 

In 1660, among the signers of a petition to 
Gen. Monk, calling for peace and amnesty 
(Davis, p. 323), are Sir Benjamin Ayloffe of 
Great Braxted and Thomas Rober‘s of Little 
Braxted, 

Mr. Davids quotes as authorities Cole’s MSS., 
Landsdowne MSS. 459, Add. MSS. 15660, 15669, 
and 15670, also Journals of the House of Lord:, 
Journal of House of Commons, and State 
Paper Office files. He seems to say that many 
of the original papers in regard to these se 
questrations are preserved. If so, we may yet 
find the petition of the wife of the rector of 
Purleigh, and learn her Christian name, or we 
may get a signature of the Rev. Lawrence 
Washington. Col. Chester’s references, as 
quoted by Mr. Conway, are Harl, MS. 6244, in 
regard to the petition for tithes; and Pul. 
R. O. Charles I., W. 58, No. 29, as to the chan- 
cery suit. we WW, 

P. S.—Davids (p. 220) mentions the Rev. Eli- 
zeus Burgess of Canewdon, Essex, also arch- 
deacon of Rochester, as sequestered in 1643. 
From identity of name, I imagine bim to have 
been an ancestor of the Col. Eliseus Burgess 
who was commissioned as Governor of Massa- 
chusetts in 1715, and who sold his commission 
to Gov.Shute. I do not remember to have seen 
any facts about this politician, 











LonoMans, GREEN & Co, have nearly ready 
‘Preludes and Studies: Musical Themes of 
the Day,’ by W. J. Henderson. 

Henry Holt & Co., in response to a demand 
fora popular edition of President Walker’s 
works on ‘ Money’ and ‘ Wages,’ will bring 
one out at a materially reduced price, 

Macmillan & Co. are about to publish ‘ Na- 
tural Theology,’ by Sir G. G. Stokes ; ‘ The 
Burning of Rome,’ an historical novel by the 
Rev. Alfred J. Church ; and ‘The History of 
David Grieve,’ a new novel by Mrs, Humphry 
Ward. 

‘The Divine Enterprise of Missions,’ lectures 
by the Rev. Arthur T. Pierson, is announced 
by the Baker & Taylor Co. 

J. G, Cupples, Boston, will issue during the 
present season a ‘ History of Haverhill, Mass,’ 
by Col. Frankle, and ‘ Watchwords from Jobn 
Boyle O'Reilly,’ by Katherine E. Conway. 

A beginner’s book in Old English (Anglo- 
Saxon), by Prof. George Hemp! of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, is promiced by D. C, 
Heath & Co., Boston. 

A ‘Latin Prose’ based on Livy, by Prof. A. 
Judson Eaton of McGill University, Mon- 
treal, should deserve a welcome on tbe part of 
teachers and students of Latin. Ginn & Co. 
will publish it. 

J. B, Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, announce 
the completion of John Foster Kirk's Supple- 
ment to Allibone’s ‘Dictionary of English 
Literature and British and American Av- 
thors,’ 





A Danish-Greenland dictionary is at present 
being prepared under the direction of the 
Danish Government, to which a revised edi- 
tion of the New Testament will be added. 

With Part 24 the ‘Century Dictionary’ 
comes to an end, and, glad as we are to have 
it complete, we sbail miss the pleasant recur 
rence of such admirable specimens of the 
printer’s art. The fi: al folio is 7,046, but pages 
are still added containing a supplementary 
note to the preface, a list of writers and au- 
thorities cited, and a list of ‘* amended spell- 
ings” recommended by the Philoiogical So- 
ciety of London and the American Philologi- 
cal Association, Prof. Whitney urges the 
general adoption of these spellings with unde- 
niable force, but we wish he could have point- 
ed to the least advance towards the desired end 
since the ‘* Twenty-four Rules” were adopted 
in 1888. Has one school board prescribed 
them? Has one school-bcok been printed in 
accordance with them? Has one yj ublishing- 
house cffered to print for any author who de. 
sires to observe them, or ventured to issue 
any classic in their guise? Has any author of 
high literary standing insisted on being print- 
ed in the new orthography! If not, what 
prorpect is there of the reform being carried 
out? We ask these questions in no antipathe- 
tie spirit. 

The season is already prolific in new editions 
of standard works, and we can hardly do 
more than mention the titles of them. The 
Brantwood Edition of Ruskin (Charles E. Mer- 
rill & Co.) bas for its latest issue ‘ Val d’ Arno,’ 
lectures on Tuscan art in the first half of the 
thirteenth century, delivered in 1873, prettily 
llustrated. Four volumes swell the Riverside 
Edition of Dr. Holmes’s writings (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.), viz, bis three novels, ‘ Elsie 
Venner,’* The Guardian Angel,’ and ‘ A Mor- 
tal Anti athy,’ and ‘Pages from an Old 
Volume of Life’—twelve essays and addresses, 
among which the sutbor specially designates 
his favorite, ‘* Tbe Seasons,” and it is in truth 
characteristic in the best sense, and of per- 
manent value in the natural history of New 
England. Dr. Holmes’s publishers also send 
us their new-dressed *‘ Snow-Bound,* illustrat- 
ed by E, H. Garrett, and adorned with a steel 
portrait of Whittier. Only one side of each 
leaf is printed, with beautiful typography, 
and thus some forty pages are eked out, while 
the vignettes are all separate from the text. 
There are nine of these, copied in photogra 
vure, and on the whole they add much to the 
elegance of the get-up; cne or two of the land- 
scapes are little gems, but the figure pieces are 
less successful. Tie form of Long's transla- 
tion of ‘ The Discourses of Epictetus,’ as put 
forth by Macmillan (London: George Bell & 
Sons), 1s all that we need concern ourselves 
with. This well-known work has been taste- 
fuly made over in two handy volumes 
of clear print on Jaid paper, bound in a strong 
blue cloth, Besides the notes there is, as was 
inevitable, an index. D. Lothrop Co, have es- 
sayed a Library Editon of the ‘ Arabian 
Nights’ in four volumes, adapted for family 
reading from the text of Jonathan Scott, 
There is a fair strinkling of quite recent illus- 
trations Dr. Wm. E.liot Griffis furnishes a 
well-conceived introduction, describing the 
Oriental public story-teller, and discussing 
from the best sources the nature and deriva- 
tion of the stories. It adds much to the value 
of this edition, which, for the rest, is attrac- 
tively made, within and without. It is fitting 
to mention next Mr. S&S G. W. Benjamin's 
* Persia and the Persians,’ which originally ap- 
peared in 1886 with the imprint of Ticknor & 
Co,, and now bears that of Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co,, with no ostensible change in the body 





of the work, The volume is planned on a large 
scale, and comes to us very well bound We 
do not recall any illustrations in last vear’s 
first bringing out of Austin Dobson's * Four 
Frenchwomen’ (Dodd, Mead & Co). Fourteen 
of them, mostly from contemporary prints, 
accompany this year’s edition. They perhaps 
add a lhittleto the worth of this youthful pro- 
duction. 

The trustees of the Boston Public Library, 
having acquired at a great price atthe Rar 
low sale a copy of the Latin version of the 
‘First Letter (to Raphael Sanches) of Colum 
bus announcing the Dscovery of America,’ 
have resolved to pepularize it by publishing it 
in facsimile. This has been handsomely done 
in a thin small folio, and a new translation 
supplied by one of their members, Prof. Heary 
W. Haynes, in addition to a pre’ace in which 
he gives the history of the letter in its Spa- 
nish and Latin forma He points out veveral 
discrepsncies between the text of this (Reman) 
edition and that of the Kennedy copy io the 
Lenox Litrary, which bas also been published 
in facsimile. This volume and Mr. Winsor's 
‘Columbus’ appear simultanecusly, arid wor 
thily introduce the Columbiana to be evoked by 
the four-hundredih anniversary now cloe at 
hand. 

The Rev. J. Evans Walcott, Pullie Libra 
rian at Bridgetown, Parbados, bas just issued 
areprint of that very rare booklet, * Memoirs 
of the F rst Settlement of the Island of Rarba- 
dos and Other of the Carribee Islanda’ Com 
piled by scme colonist of Barbados, and first 
printed and publisbed there in 1741, it was re- 
printed in London in 1743 A copy of either 
date seldom comes upon the market. The last 
offered for sale by a firm of Bristol (England) 
booksellers was priced at $12, and was bought 
atonce, It is this bock which contains a list 
of the owners of ten acres and upwards on the 
island in 1658. A copy of this list was pub- 
lished in the New Angland Historical and 
Genealogical Register for April, ISS, with 
notes by Mr. Samuel Briggs of Cleveland, O. 
Valuable as is the book, it is far frem being 
free from errors. It is therefore to be re 
gretted that Mr. Walcott should have reprint- 
ed it without attempting to edit it, There 
used to be two copies of the ‘ Memoirs’ 
in the British Museum, One copy disappeared 
afew yearsago. The other forms an item in 
the Grenville collection. To use it, students 
have to go into the special sanctum for rare 
works 

David Douglas, Edinburgh, adds to his 
well-known series of books on sport and na- 
tural history ‘The Camp Fires of the Ever- 
giades, or Wild Sports in the Scuth,’ by 
Charles E, Whitehead. The volume contains 
a good deal of reprinted matter, much of 
which appeared under the title ‘ Wild Sports 
in the South’ (New York, 1860). The whole 
relates to that far-away time when deer and 
bear and “‘ Injins” were common in Florida, 
and isan agreeable mixture of narratives of 
actual bunting adventure with undisguised 
“yarns” and observations of nature. Paper 
and print are excellent, and of the many il- 
justrations two or three are notably good. 

There is not much new or valuable informa- 
tion in ‘Two Years among the Savages of 
New Guinea’ (London: Ward & Downey). 
The author, Mr. W. D. Pitcairn, was a trader, 
and his account of his various trips after 
t&che-de-mer, copra, cocoanuts, etc., is at 
times very entertaining. The most interest- 
ing of these was to the Bismarck Archipelago, 
where he visited a “splendid” plantation, 
owned and superintended by a half-caste Sa- 
moan woman. Her principal crops were 


coffee, cocoanuts, and cottop, For the pre 
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paration of the latter she had six cotton-gins 
working every day. ‘the cotton ‘appeared 
of very good quality, and the manager, Mr. 
p—, told me it realized from 1s. to 1s, 3d, 
per pound in Sydrey.” The book shows, ina 
very graphic manner, the constant peril in 
which a trader lives, especially those who are 
venturesome enough to go to the more distant 
islands. ‘Lhe fertility of some of these islands 
is extraordinary. On Kiwai, for instance, 
about thirty-six miles long and two-and-a half 
broad, the natives cultivate thirty-six different 
varieties of the banana, twenty-five kinds 
each of the sago-tree and the yam, as well as 
ten of sweet ;otatoes, Of the natives of the 
south coast of New Guinea, Mr, Piicairn 
says: ** They have no knowledge of any in- 
toxicating drink, not even of kava,” the 
palm-wine in almost universal use in those 
regions where the palm is to be fou :d 

Those who are interested in our coast line in 
one way or another should know that aa ilius- 
trated catalogue of the charts published by 
the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 
has lately been prepared under the direction of 
Superintendent Mendenhall by Assistant Co- 
lonna, The left-band pages contain ou lines 
of successive portions of our coast from Maine 
to Alaska, with rectangular spaces marked off, 
by which the area and location of all pub- 
lished maps are indicated. The special de- 
scription of these maps, giving their scale, di- 
mensions, and cost, appears on the correspond- 
ing right-hand pages. The maps are sold at 
the cost of paper and printing, and, with the 
catalogue, can be obtained at the agencies in 
all our coast cities, There are seven such 
agencies in New York city. 

A ‘Popular Handbook and Atlas of As- 
tronomy ’ has been prepared by William Peck, 
Astronomer to the City of Edinburgh (Put- 
nams). It is in quarto form, allowing the 
introduction of numerous large-sized plates in 
their proper place with the text, Most of the 
illustrations are well prepared, and the star 
charts are presented in a convenient arrange- 
ment; but the plates of nebu!se and of comets 
are lacking in delicacy, and do not do justice 
to the beauty of there objects. The explana- 
tion of the origin of the constellations, to 
which the author calls attention for its novel- 
ty, has certainly that quality, but it cannot 
be regarded as demonstrative, being hardly 
more than ingenious and plausible. The needs 
of amateur astronomers who wish to gain a 
telescopic acquaintance with the heavens are 
duly considered, and to these perhaps more 
than to others the volume is addressed. The 
effort towards correct graphic¢ illustration is 
seen in the diagram of the moon’s path around 
the sun, Equal care in preparing the vi- 
gnette of the earth at the close of the preface 
would have omitted the clouds that surround 
it at altitudes of about five thousand miles; 
but this was most likely added by the pub- 
lishers, 

‘Nature Study for the Common Schools’ 
(Henry Holt & Co.) is the title of a small vol- 
ume by Wilbur S. Jackman, a Harvard gra- 
duate, now teacher of natural science in the 
Cook County Normal School at Chicago. It is 
intended to serve as a guide to teachers who 
wish to present the facts of nature to their 
classes, and as such it should have a wide use. 
It consists chiefly of a series of questions, 
which cover a wide range over the sciences, 
but are all of an elementary nature, requiring 
only ordinary observation or simple experi- 
ment for their answer, Many of the questions 
are highly suggestive, and, in the hands of an 
alert teacher, will serve well in bringing out 
many subjects for discussion with the scholars, 
The questions are arranged in chapters accord- 





ing tothe months; those of the autumn at the 
beginning of the book being adapied to the 
opportunities of that season, and so on through 
the winter and spring. The questions imply a 
good knowledge of the various subjects treat- 
ed on the part of the author, but the care gene- 
rally cbserved in the matter of terminology 
seems to have lapsed for a moment in speak- 
ing of the refraction of heat (p. 157). 

‘A Brief Spanish Grammar,’ by Prof. A. 
Hjalmar Edgren of the University of Nebraska 
(Boston: D. C. Heath & Co.), is a thoroughly 
good piece of work, Extremely compact (the 
whole, exercises, index, and all, ‘alls within 
125 pages) and well arranged, it is difficult to 
conceive of anything more satisfactory within 
the same dimensions. It is not quite abreast 
of the Spanish Academy in the matter of 
written accents, but isin all other respects, we 
believe, entirely accurate. 

When Minister to Spain, Mr. Lowell was 
chosen an honorary professor of the Institu- 
c'6a Libre de Ensefianza, and it is but fitting, 
therefore, that its Boletin should contain a 
suitable obituary noticeo him. Such a notice 
we find in its issue of August 31, done by a 
competent hand. Of Lowell’s relations to the 
literature and people of Spain the writer says : 
“He was familiar with our classics, not only in 
the inner structure of their thought and the 
movement of their style, but also in their con- 
nection with the medium which gave them 
birth and of which they are the transparent 
expression; and in all his relations with our 
people, our history, our government, and our 
existing society, all Spain, and not alone the 
Institute, owes a gra‘e:ul tribute to the memo- 
ry of one of the most faithful and affectionate 
friends that she has been fortunate enough to 
find among the great writers of our time,” 

The Scottish Geographical Magazine for 
October contains the conclusion of Dr. H. 
Schlichter’s paper on Southwest Africa, In 
it he treats of the inhabitants, who are mainly 
Hottentots, Bushmen, and varfous Bantu 
tribes, altogether numbering about 300,000 
people. Of these the best and most civilized 
are the Bastards, some 2,000 natives, immi- 
grants from Cape Colony and descendants of 
Europeans and Hottentots, The question of 
the origin of these latter is still unsettled, and 
probably never will be solved conclusively. 
Dr. Schlichter is very sceptical as to the value 
to Germany of her possessions in this part of 
Africa. AJl industries, as copper-mining, 
agriculture, and cattle-rearing, are unprofita- 
ble, on account of the cost of transport to the 
coast, while there is little or no trade with the 
natives, The only occupation feasible seems 
to be wool-growing, for which all the condi- 
tions, save the frequent native wars, are ap- 
parently favorable. Appended is a bibliogra- 
phy containing over a hundred titles of books 
and papers in scientific journals on this region, 
mostly in German, which have been published 
from 1884 to 1891. 

Wagner and Supan’s monograph on the 
population of the globe, lately noticed by us, 
is soon to be followed by a similar publication 
giving the population and other statistics of 
the various cities and towns of the world. 

The eighth annual meeting of the New Eng- 
land Meteorological Society, recently held in 
Boston, was chiefly devoted to memorials of 
Prof, William Ferrel, a sketch of whose life 
appeared in our columns last week. Contribu- 
tions were received from Prof. Simon New- 
comb, Superintendent of the Nautical Alma- 
nac, describing Ferrel’s work in astronomy, 
particularly in connection with the tides; 
from Prof, T. C, Mendenhall, Superintendent 
of the Coast Survey, concerning Ferrel’s work 
in that office, and from Prof. Cleveland Abbe 





of the Weather Bureau, recounting Ferrel’s 
services in the Signal Office, The last was in- 
troduced by a letter from Prof. Harrington, 
Chief of the Weather Bureau, who was repre- 
sented at the meeting by Mr. Alexander Mc- 
Adie, Personal reminiscences by Mr. Frank 
Waldo, formerly of the Signal Office, and an 
account of Ferrel’s contributions to meieoro- 
logy by Prof, Davis of Harvard College, were 
also presented. The proceedings of the meet- 
ing wil! be published in a later number of the 
American Meteorological Journal. 

Mrs. Hearst, widow of the late Senator 
George Hearst of California, has established 
five $300 scholarships ‘‘for worthy young 
women,” at the University of California, The 
requisites for appointment to these collegiate 
privileges, as stated in the donor’s letter to the 
Regents of the University, are somewhat 
unique, in that the element of comyetition in 
examinations is excluded from the problem. 
Mrs, Hearst desires that *‘ the qualifications 
entitling students to the scholar:nips shall be 
noble character and high aims, it being under- 
stood that without the assistance here given a 
university course would in each case be im- 
possible, I desire that a school officer, say any 
County Superintendent in this State, shall 
recommend to the Faculty of the University 
the applicants for scholarships, the award be- 
ing made by a vote of the Faculty; but Ido 
not wish any scholarship to be given as a prize 
for honors in entrance examinations,” 

By an error which we much regret, the late 
Gen. Edward A. Wild’s Christ an name was 
misspelled Edmund in our last issue ; and the 
date of his death should have been given as 
August 28, 


—The November Atlantic continues Prof. 
Thayer’s important paper in the interest of 
the Indians, and states luminously and con- 
vincingly the primary reform of all, which 
goes deepest into the social problem of their 
status and furthest into the future of the race, 
namely, the giving to them of a system of 
law. The proposal is not new, as our readers 
know, and the present }eper is mainly a call 
to united and aggress:ve action by the Indian 
societies for the ;urpose of supporting and 
urging the measure already before the Senate, 
or some form of that measure. The argument 
is so clear as to amount to little more than 
saying that the Indians cannot be civilized 
without introducing among them the main in- 
strument of civilization for orderly social life; 
and that the law is that instrument is a self- 
evident truth to men of Anglo-Saxon tradi- 
tions. Prof. Thayer had only to state the ac- 
tual condition of the indians, relative to law, 
and to suggest the attendant practical mcdifi- 
cations of a plain principle necessary or useful 
for its successful application in the given case, 
He bas done this with sin: ular force, and it is 
to be hoped that his discussion of the whole 
matter will prove the opening gun of a vigo- 
rous winter campaign in Washingtcn. No 
other topic in this number of the magazine is 
of leading interest, though we recommend to 
the disciples of Tolstoi the account of a 
visit with him, by Miss Hapgood, equally en- 
tertaining and discriminating, and especially 
happy in its description of the Countess’s 
place in the family and of her attitude of 
mind.- The paper seems to us far the most 
sensible of any we have seen upon a difficult 
subject, with just enough of appreciation of 
Tolstoi’s methods and aims and of reservation 
of mind on the part of the friendly critic and 
observer. Miss Guiney contributes a paper 
on one of those marvels of unrecognized 
genius who are periodically brought up from 
the kindly waves of Lethe, and exhibited, all 
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dripping with oblivion, to a curious public, 
James Clarence Mangan is his name in this 
case. Miss Guiney indulges in the usual dithy- 
ramb, but she is unwary enough, or sincere 
enough if you please, to quo'e a good deal of 
his verse; and after its perusal we think he 
must plump down again into the ooze with a 
feeling of general satisfaction and relief to 
the readers, But really we cannot help asking 
if to bea nobcdy is such a novelty that our 
patience must be abused with a forgotten no- 
body? In the words of the rhyme which hasso 
haprily relieved cur pent-up weariness, when 
a ‘Rudyard’ does ‘‘cease from Kipling,” 
shall we not leave the ‘‘eternal silences” that 
Carlyle so much desiderated, undisturbed ? 
Or must the penny-whistle echo ‘‘down the 
corridors of time” for ever? Perhaps equally 
useless will be protest against Lafcadio 
Hearn’s ‘‘ mush” of landscape and sensation; 
itisa hard word, but nothing else so wel! de- 
scribes the peculiar stickiness of the mixture, 
which, meaning to be a thing of art, resembles 
a paint-pot more than a picture. 


—Harper's comes to us with that touch of 
dulness which will enhance the attraction of 
its holiday number; the latter will be full of 
plums; for the present we must content our- 
selves with simpler fare, 
sketches are admirable, but lack the verve 
that we lock forin description of the land that 
so many writers have treated so picturesquely, 
and the instalment of Dickens’s letters to 
Wilkie Collins is of very minor interest, 
Thej;a er on Stonewall Jackson is best worth 
attention, becau-e of the fasci:ation of that 
type of character which belonged to the 
Cromwellian times; he was certainly a man 
born out of hi- age; and if more proof were 
needed, it is forthcoming here,where we learn, 
on unim;eachable authority, that he wished 
to raise ‘*the black flag,” which, as every one 
knows, Means no quarter—the spirit of the 
murder of Ageg in the bosom of a Sunday- 
school teacher. The article on cancers does 
not come Within our literary survey ; but Wal- 
ter Besant’s article on Ejizabeth’s London is 
the best of his series on that city and excellent 
on both the bistorical and Shaksyerian si‘e; 
and the paper on Africa is one of those solid 
blocks of information cn a special topic of 
which Harper's seems best to know the secret. 


Miss Woolson’s Cairo 


—Two of Cole’s unrivalled woodcuts, in this 
case after Michael Angelo, open the Century 
with a double frontispiece, and there is much 
other interesting illustration. In the text 
many subjects are treated briefly and well: the 
change in the habits and ideals of Southern 
women in consequence of the destruction of 
the social fabric which depended on slavery as 
the institution of labor, is described with much 
closeness of detail, and a great advance in the 
position of woman is disclosed by it; the future 
of American art is rapidly and hopefully fore- 
cast by Mr. Frank Millet, in a paper of 
practical value; the letters of Mazzini to 
his English friends are rich with new illus- 
traiions of one of the most heroic and 
spiritual lives of a century remarkable for 
noble characters; and there is much besides. 
The most striking paper, however, is that 
which turns Maltbusiap pessimism into a start- 
ling optimism, and with the lens of science de- 
scries a new law, namely, that the increase of 
population is the condition of cheap and 
abundant sustenance; when there are more 
mouths to feed than natural growth can sup- 
ply—such is the theory—it will become profit- 
able to use the resources of scieuce for an arti- 
ficial growth or manufacture which wiil be to 
the slow “process of the suns” what electri- 





cal motion is to walking The theory, we 
must say, is plausibly argued, but depends, of 
course, On an assumed advance in man’s con 
trol of the chemical elements and of that vast 
reservoir of energy in the sun's rays of which 
we have bardly pri fited by forethought. The 
doctrine tbat demand creates supply can then 
be applied to food and know no limit; at least, 
if we read rightly, this 1s the author's posi 
tion. We must find spece, too, to advise our 
readers to read the letter from Mr. Lowell, 
publi-hed in this number, which is worth more 
in itself, and shows the poet’s charac'er more 
luminously, than all the pages of eulogy oc 
casioned by bis death, 


—The most important article in Scribner's 
is the account of the new Constitution for the 
Australian Commonwealth, of the history of 
its framing and the present state of opinion 
regarding it. The various elements derived 
from the other federal systems of the world, 
and all that has been retained from British 
methods, are carefully discriminated, and the 
reason of the choice made is stated; but the 
author is naturally most concerned to show in 
what points the system of the United States 
bas been departed from. The responsible exe- 
cu'ive, retained from the habitual practice of 
the colonies, the restriction of the Senate in 
financial legislation, and the method of 
amendment by a final Referendum, are the 
main points. The question of the adoption of 
the instrument, now sending, is interesting to 
Americans because of the way in which our 
own experience is paralleled. The author is 
not given to prophecy, and he risks no opi 
nion as to the issue except that the drafting 
of the instrument, by defining a hitherto 
vague tendency, bas secured detinite di-cus- 
sion and made the adoption of some simi- 
lar instrument, if not this one, a foregone 
conclusion. Not the por 
tion of his article is that which shows the 
national interests of Australia in the Pacific 
and in the common life of the colonies with 
one another; this proves that a nation—a uni- 
ty pervading the separate States — exists 
whether it declares itself as such at once or is 
delayed in doing so. A second fcreign paper 
is that on the Trans-Saharan Railway, whict 
is written of with much detail. Northern Mexi- 
co and Holland also claim our attention, one 
for the sake of its primitive people and the 


least instructive 


other for its artistic opportunities. An un- 
signed article by one of Mr. Lowell's ;upils 
gives an impression of Mr, Lowell's ¢barm asa 
teacher and the memory that Harvard men 
have of him, which the public has not pre 
viously been acquainted with. It should be 
said, however, that be was different to differ- 
ent men, and this old student seems to have 
made more of the ‘* quizzical” 
was either wecessary or just. 


quailty than 


—In the October Proceedings of the Royal 
Geographical Society, Mr. A. Millson gives a 
surprising account of the Yoruba country. 
This is a tract of 600,000 square miles lying be- 
tween the great tend of the Niger and the 
Guinea Coast. Its inbabitants, mainly agri- 
culturists, are fully clothed in cotton of their 
own growth and manufacture, and live in a 
degree of comfart surpassing that of the 
Egyptian fellah or the Indian peasant. They 
dwell upon scattered farms ani in farming 
villazes, as well as in cities, the largest of 
which, Ibadan—the London of Negroland— 
covers an area of nearly sixteen square miles, 
and is surrounded by ditches and walls of 
bardened clay more than eighteen miles in cir- 
cumference. Its population is at least 120,000, 
and Mr. Millson gives the names of eight 





other cities whose inhabitants nt 


000 to 60 000, ~The cultivable s il, which is ex- 
ceedingly rich, is fertilized whidly by earth- 
worms In the dry season the worm caste, 


varying in beight from a quarter of an inch to 
three 
“It is in many places impossible to 


inches, eXist in astorishing numbers 


ress your 
ye 


finger upon the ground without touching 





The rains break them down intoa fine powder, 
rich in plant food, and lending itse f easily to 
the hoe of the ner From careful mes re 
ments, Mr. Millson computes that “62.253 


tons of subsoil are brough! to the surface on 
each :quare mile of cultivable land in the 
Yoruba country every year.” Where the worm 
casts do not exist, the native never attempts 
to farm. The currency of the eccuntry 
which bas very little trade outside of its 
own boundaries, consists of cowries for the 


small sales, and ‘slaves re; resent the l«rger 


currency, Varying in Vaue from 24 lo 2 


Food, which is surprisingly cheap, is en left 
for sale by the roadside, with 1 ne to wateh 
it, every passing travelier wl kes any leav 


ing ifs Value in cowWries tie also may stop at 


any ‘‘farm or fleld and cook sufficient food 
from the standing crops for one meal, but it te 
considered a very heinous offence for him t 

carry any away wich hi Incidentally Mr, 
Millson referred to the work the Botanical 
Garden at Kew in ‘his and the coast regior 
Sirce ISSS, ** over SO,O00 ¥ g plan's cf coeva, 
coffee, kola, cocoanut, ant other ect mie 
trees were distributed, over G)\4 f which 
were eagerly purchased by the native Vast 
quantities of cotton are grown, which com 
mands a paving price inthe Li arket, 


“equal to that of Louisiana ar 


that of India.” 





—The eleventh volume (17S 179 of Mr 
Worthington C, Ford's edition of the Writings 
of Washington (Putnams) is one the most 
interesting of the seres, and bas bad to be 
very copiously annotated Taken altogether, 
it fully confirrns Washington’ oOfession 
of being “a; Khilanthropist te and 





zen of the 
As he 


however, 


“a citi great republe of 


at large bad previousiy to recor 


this rdle 


now he has to reconcile it with ing a 


slavebolder. On the one har leclares that 


he will always vote (asa Vii 
slavery gradualiy, and will never, unless 


forced, purchase another slave, or even accept 
one in ;ayment of debt ; praises Lafayette for 
to free 


his mo- 


buying an estate in Cayenne in orde: 


th 


the slaves; and offers to retain one of 


thers slaves on her death at bis disadvantage 


in the division o! her estate—for the slave's 
sake. On the other hand, he helps a fe!- 
low slaveholder to recover a slave in Phila- 


been 
courts by Franklins Quaker 
Pennsylvania Society for Promoting the Abo- 
lition of Slavery, and rebukes 
practice of 
oz who are happy and contented with 


deipbia whose freedom had attempt- 


ed through the 


their alleged 


tampering with and seducing 
siaVes 
their present masters”; as President, merely 
judges *‘very malapropos” a Quaker memorial 
of 1789 for the abolition of the slave trade; and 
in his diary of the Constitutional Convention 
and contemporary correspondence makes no 
allusion tothe pro-slavery c Only 


in 1700 do we come upon the irrepressible sec- 


mpromises 


tional conflict over slavery —the Eastern States 
arrayed against the Southerr—and here Wash- 
ington acutely remarks *‘that more points wiil 
be carried by the latter” than the former, and 
“for the reason . that, in all great 
national questions, they move in unison, whilst 
the others are divided.” Thee letters clearly 
reveal the yatriotiam which induced Washing- 
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tor, who longed for the quiet of home and who 
felt the infirmities of his years, to accept the 
Presidency, foreseeing that the cares of ini- 
tiating the ways of a new government and 
standing between hostile interests and factions 
would hasten his end. Admirable, too, was 
his caution in making appointments to office 
and his absolute integrity in so doing. 


—On October 19, at a meeting of the Hel- 
lenic Society, Prof. Jebb in the chair, pa- 
pers were read by Mr. F, C. Penrose and Mr, 
L. Dyer. Mr. Penrose gave theresults of mea- 
surements recently taken on the Acropolis to 
determine what bestowal was to be made of a 
host of architectural fragments, visible, some 
of them, in the Acropolis wall, others obtained 
in the course of recent excavations. These last 
probably belonged to a very ancient structure 
of the Ionic order, and careful measurements 
have led Mr. Penrose to connect them with the 
archaic foundations discovered by Dr. Dérp- 
feld between the Parthenon and the Erech- 
theium. He was, however, less confident in 
aftirming this connection than in denying the 
architectural possibility of fitting to these 
substructures that other group of fragments— 
Doric in style—which Dr, Dérpfeld bas asso- 
ciatel with them. It was, be contended, in 
the highest degree probable that these Doric 
fragments anciently stood upon the oldest 
foundations of the Parthenon. These last had 
been laid so completely bare by recent excava- 
tions that many valuable hints could now be 
derived from their minute study, and much 
information was now at hand concerning the 
first Parthenon. Mr. Dyer’s paper on the Vitru- 
vian account of the Greek stage was an appeal 
from the disagreement of scholars about this 
passage in the nineteenth century to the 
agreement about it in the sixteenth—from 
Rode (1796 and 1801), Stieglitz (1818), Geppert 
(1843), Strack (1843), Lenonius (1850), Schoen- 
born (1852 and 1858), Valentine Rose and Muel- 
ler-Struebing (1867), Albert Mueller (1866, 
1872, and 1888), Kawe1au (1888), and Oemichen 
(1890), to Bulengerus, Budseus, Julius Cesar 
Scaliger, and above all to Friar Giocondo of 
Verona. The three manuals last published in 
Germany, Hermann’s, Baumeister’s, and Iwan 
Mueller’s, contained, he said, three diagrams 
illustrative of this Vitruvian passage, and each 
was irreconcilable—so far as tbe stage was 
concerned—with both of the others, With the 
aid of Friar Giocondo’s diagram and sketch- 
plan, the whole passage was then explained 
according to Friar Giocon4do’s text. All the 
world was agreed that a copyist’s blunder had 
to be corrected by changing, in one of two con- 
secutive lines, ‘‘dextram” to ‘ sinistram.” 
Rose, greatly to the relief of certain controver- 
sialists, changed the first; Friar Giocondo, 
blinded by the dust of no controversy, and en- 
dowed with the unerring insight of a truly 
great architect, changed the second. Friar 
Giocondo’s proscenium, described by Scaliger, 
was a narrow, empty space in front of the 
scena, masked by a row of columns, interrupt- 
ed only by the forward projection of the pul- 
pitum, or raised stage, into the orchestra, 
The pulpitum, as Bulengerus is always insist- 
ing, was a part of the orchestra, The close 
agreement between Dr. Dérpfeld’s definition 
and Friar Giocondo’s is remarkabie. 





NORTON’S TRANSLATION OF DANTE.—I 
The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri. I. 
Hell. Tran-lated by Charles Eliot Norton, 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 1891. 
THE appearance of a new translation of one of 
the world’s poetic masterpieces revives the old 





question as to whether the translation should 
be in prose or in verse, Our bookshelves are 
crowded with metrical versions of Homer, Vir- 
gil, and Dante, yet we feel that not one satis- 
fies us, although more than one was the work 
of apoet. Tho reason is not far to seek. A 
great poem is the marriage of two excellences 
—noble substance and beautiful form. Sub- 
stance is the universal element, and though, 
like gold, it be coined in many mints, yet its 
value remains undiminished. But form is in- 
dividual, peculiar to the race and to the 
given poet; you cannot change it and produce 
an equivalent effect; vou cannot, for ins’ance, 
rewrite ‘‘ Hamlet” in Scott’s favorite measure 
without losing all the subtle beauty, the varie- 
ty and strength, inherent in Shakspere’s blank 
verse: that would be asking a single instru- 
ment, a cornet or oboe, to do the work of a 
whole orchestra. Yet both blank verse and 
Scott’s measure are proper to the genius of 
our language, and ought therefore to be more 
easily interchanged than could a metre yecu- 
liar to a foreign race be represented by either 
of them. The Homerichexameter and Dante’s 
terza rima bave never been naturalized in Eng- 
lish, and, judging by the talents of those who 
bave attempted to naturalize them and failed, 
they never will be, If youinsist, therefore,upon 
a poetic translation of them, you must choose 
some familiar English metre to represent them. 
Which shall it be? The heroic couplet? But 
Pope’s ‘ liad’ is to its original as a jingling 
spinet is to an organ. Shall it be blank verse? 
But Longfellow’s * Divine Comedy’ is like a 
photograph of a great Venetian painting, all 
black and white, with no delicate reliefs, no mo- 
dulations of tone, no gorgeous and varied color. 
We know, indeed, that Matthew Arnold held 
that Homer could be rendered in English hexa- 
meters, and he, if any man, was fitted to make 
the trial; but he did not make it, and till some 
other scholar equally endowed shall succeed, 
we must believe that the achievement is impos- 
sible, In the case of Dante there are other in- 
superable difficulties to be overcome. The Ita- 
lian is rich in rhymes, the English is compa- 
ratively poor; the Italian permits many eli- 
sions and abbreviations for the sake of melody 
or metre, while the English is, in this respect, 
far more unyielding; above all, Dante is the 
most terse and direct of poets, and terseness 
and directness can never be reproduced by a 
translator who has to lengthen or curtail his 
phrases to suit the metre, and who is perpe- 
tually groping in a scantily stoied vocabu- 
lary for rhymes. 


The difficulties vary, of course, in kind and 
degree according as the poem to be translated 
is in a language more or less allied to the Eng- 
lish, German prosody, for example, being 
much like ours, good metricai translations 
bave been made of many German pcems ; but 
nobody with an ear for poetry will agree that 
the best versions of the lyrics of Goethe or 
Heine communicate the indescribable charm 
of their originals. Bayard Taylor’s ‘‘ Faust” 
is certainly an extraordinary and often a satis- 
factory work, andif it comes nearer than most 
translations to its original, it is, we believe, 
because the languageand style of ‘* Faust” by 
no means reach the level of the language and 
style of Dante or of Shakspere. We hear 
much praise of the German translation of 
Shaks; ere, and there are Germans who fondly 
imagine that on the whole they are about as 
well off with their Schlegel’s copy as we are 
with Shakspere bimself; but no English-speak- 
ing person would admit that the blank verse 
of ** Othello” or ** The Tempest” can ever be 
adequately represented by the German blank 
verse, with its tendency to sing-song and the 





redundant syllable at the end of most of its 
lines. 

It is evident, then, that where the same met- 
rical forms are not ccmmon and familiar to 
two languages, the translator must chcose that 
form in his own language which he can best 
handle, and which his readers are accustomed 
to hear; but in so doing he immedia‘ely ac- 
knowledges that he is unable to reproduce the 
form of the original—and to reproduce that is 
the main excuse for a poetical version, since 
the substance can be given in prose, If he 
have sufficient talents, he may achieve a read- 
able, or even a poetic work, but the im- 
pression it will make will inevitably be differ- 
ent from that made by his model; or he may 
cut loose from the fetters of literalness, and, 
like Fitzgerald in his paraphrases of Omar 
Kbayydém and Calderon, create a work in 
which the translator pays back from his own 
wealth what he has borrowed from the author. 
But it may easily happen ihat, like Pope, he 
pitches upon a metre wholly unadapted to his 
subject, in which case the Homeric heroes 
speak epigrammatically in heroic couplets, 
after the fashion of Queen Anne’s time ; and 
it would scarcely be more ludicrous were some 
sculptor to model Hector or Achilles in full- 
bottomed wig, long-skirted coat, and knee- 
breeches. In short, the metrical instrument 
used in the translation of Homer or Dante 
cannot strike the same notes that are struck in 
the original. 

Of late years we have had urged upon usa 
sort of compromise between verse and prose, 
‘* We admit the inadequacy of blank verse or 
any other English metre to reproduce the 
Homeric hexameter, for instance,” say the ad- 
vocates of this compromice. ‘* We admit, too, 
that any metrical version, unless it'be very 
free, and coysequently unliteral, will be stiff in 
proportion as it is exact; but at the same time 
we feel that ordinary prose is too common- 
place, that it takes away the glamour and 
charm and unusualness of the poetry of the 
original, and we therefore suggest for adoption 
a form which may be called rhythmic prose,” 
This is, however, no new thing: from McPher- 
son’s ‘ Ossian,’ through Blake and Whiiman, 
to Blackmore’s ‘ Lorna Doone,’ authcrs of va- 
rious ability bave tried their hand at this style 
of composition, but they have in the long run 
satisfied only those readers whose ear for the 
cadences of poetry or prose is dull. There is 
an air of affectation, a suspicion of “fine writ- 
ing,’”’ about most of these productions, and the 
“rhythm” is often a source of annoyance 
rather than of pleasure. Who has not been ir- 
ritated in reading ‘Lorna Doone’ aloud, for 
example, by the constant recurrence of maim- 
ed hexameters# Who bas not felt the striving 
after effect in much of ‘Ossian’? The fact is, 
that great English prose possesses arhythm as 
distinct and excellent as does our great poetry, 
and every master of prose, from Hooker and 
Browne to Carlyle and Kuskin, has carefully 
abstained from mixing them; for the products 
of such mixtures are mongrels, wanting the 
best qualities of either parent. 


Prose, then, honest, flexible prose, with no 
poetical embellishments bound like the wings 
of Icarus upon it, we believe to be the vehicle 
by which Dante’s epic can best be conveyed to 
the English reader. The translator’s chief aim 
should be to give the substance unalloyed, and 
the reader at the outset should understand 
that the form is untransiatable. And after all 
it is the substance rather than the form of the 
worlu’s masterpieces that is most precious; it is 
that which gives them a cosmopolitan au- 
dience and makes them aiways contemporary. 
We have but to turn to the Book of Job in 
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our English Bible in order to see how ade- 
quately the substance and spirit of one of the 
grandest of foreign poems can be rendered in 
English prose. All attempts to dress the Book 
of Job in metrical garb have failed: it is pos- 
sible that similar attempts with the ‘ Divine 
Comedy’ would not have been made bad there 
been an equally nob'e prose translation of 
that. 

Passing from these general remarks, in 
which we have tried to set down some of the 
rules which we believe should govern the 
translation of a great poem like the ‘ Divine 
Comedy,’ let us take a concrete example by 
way of illustration. No passage in all of 
Dante’s epic is better known than those twelve 
lines in which Francesca da Rimini tells her 
tragic story (‘ Inferno,’ v, 127-138). How have 
translators rendered them? First, let us bear 
the best metrical versions, beginning with Ca- 


ry’s: 
“One day 

For our delight we read of Lancelot, 
How him love thrall’d. Alone we were and no 
Suspicion near us. Ofttimes by that reading 
Our eyes were dawn together, and the hue 
Fled irom our alter’d cheek. But at one point 
Alone we fel!. When of that smile we read, 
The wished-for smile, so rapturously kissd 
By one so deep in love, then he, who ne’er 
From me shall separate, at once my lips 
All trembling kiss’'d. The book and writer both 
Were love’s purveyors. In its leaves that day 
We read no more,” 


Cary, it must in justice be said, frequently 
does better than this; his translation, as a 
whole, is fluent and readable, but it was made 
ata time when the eighteenth-century fond 
ness for circumlocution and artificial pomp in 
English verse had ret yet been driven out by 
the victory of the great poets who flourished 
during the second and third decades of this 
century. Now Dante, of all men, tolerates no 
circumlocution ; be uses verbs, not adjectives; 
he expresses his meaning with the swiftness o1 
lightning, but without the lightning’s zigzags. 
How inadequately, therefore, in the passage 
we have quoted, does Cary’s ‘‘and the bue 
Fled from our alter’d cheek ” represent Dante's 
simple, direct phrase, ‘‘e scolorocci il viso.” 
And were we to analyze further, we shouli 
find in these few lines many other evidences 
that Cary falls short, not only in words but in 
spirit; he is like a musical conductor who, 
after transposing a score to another key, 
plays it in a d.fferent time from that the com- 
poser intended. 

But a much abler manu than Cary has made 
a translation in blank verse of the * Divine 
Comedy.’ If the task were feasible, Longfe!- 
low, we feel sure, would bave achieved it; for 
he was a poet, a metrist of very conspicuous 
talents, a scholar who knew Dante literature 
in its length and breadth, and who was sensi 
tive to the difference of atmosphere between 
Dante’s time and our own; moreover, be en- 
joyed the privilege of consulting with Mr. Low- 
ell and Mr. Norton while he worked upon his 
translation. And thisis his version of Fran- 
cesca’s story: 

** One day we reading were for our delight 

Of Launcelot, how Love did him enthral. 

Alone we were and without any fear. 

Full many atime our eyes together drew 

That reading, and drove the color from our faces; 
But one point only was it that o’ercame us. 
When as we re of the much-longed-for smile 
Being by such a nob e lover kissed, 

This one, who ne‘er from me shall be divided, 
Kissed me upon the mouth all palpitating. 
Galeotto was the book and he who wrote tt, 
That day no farther did we read therein.” 

This is an improvement on Cary, but the in. 
versions for the sake of the metre, and the use 
of “palpitating”—a word proper to the libretto 
of an Italian opera—for Dante’s ‘** tremante,” 
destroys that simplicity and intensity which 
are, we cannot too often repeat, characteris- 
tics which it is the first business of any one 
who attempts to translate the ‘Divine Comedy’ 
te reproduce if he can, The throwing in of 
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the force of the original ‘‘ cotanto” ; Dante 
does not make Francesca say ‘‘such a noble,” 
or ‘*such a brave,” or ‘“‘such a passionate” 
lover, but simply ‘‘such a lover,” and the 
reader feels that there is more significance in 
that indefinite such than in a dozen adjectives. 
The slight pleasure that comes from the metre 
of this passage does not compensate for the 
lack of Dantesque qualities; the blank verse, 
whether of Cary or of Longfellow, bas but lit- 
tle suppleness, its rhythm is not spontaneous, 
avd, however accurate it may o.ten be, it 
rarely charms. 
But it bappens that Byron made a transla- 
tion of the Francesca da Rimini episode, and 
made it in terza rima, like the original. Could 
not be, who had passion, and who sometimes 
struck off great phrases at white heat, and 
who, besides, succeeded in transplanting that 
other Italian metre, the oftava rima, to the 
field of Engiish verse—could not he combine 
melody and force, and give us a mre satisfac. 
tory metrical version? We think that be could 
not, as the following spec m:n shows; 
“We read one day for pastime, seated nigh, 
Of Lanctlot, how love enchained him too. 
We were alone, quite unsuspiciousiy 

But oft our eyes met, and our cheeks in hue 
All o’er discolored by that reading were; 
But one point only wholly us o’erthrew: 
hen we read the long-sighed-for smile of her, 
To be thus kissed bv such devoted lover, 

He who from me cen be divided ne'er 
Kissed my mouth, trembling in the act all over. 
Accursed was the book and he who wrote! 
That day no further leaf did we uncover.” 

We hardly need to point out how inferior 
this is to Longfellow’s and to Cary’s ver 
sion. Not to mention the unidicmatic and 
clumsy seventh and eighth lines, how many 
words are inserted in order to fill out the 
verses! And little satisfaction we get from 
the rhymes, We reach the conclusior, then, 
that a metrical version at the best fails 
to give us the substance of Dante’s words, 
avd that if any pleasurable effect is produced 
by the metrical form, it is ty no means an ef 
fect similar to that produced by the form of 
the original. And these conclusions would be 
confirmed if we examined further the tran+!a- 
tions quoted above ard others which we have 
not quoted. Let us now turn to Mr. Norton's 
translation, and see how he treats this pas- 
sage in prose: 

‘*We were reading one day, for delight, of 
Lancelot, how love constrained bim, We 
were alone and without any suspicion. Many 
times that reading made us lift our eyes, ard 
took the color trom our faces, but only one 
point was that which overcame us When we 
read of the longed-forsm:le being kissed by such 
a lover, this one, who never from me shall be 
divided, kissed my mouth all trembling Gala- 
haut was the book, and he who wrote it. That 
day we read in it no farther.” 

Here, at length, we have Dante's substance 
perfectly reproduced—not a word added nor 
left out, and not a word inapprorriate to the 
time or the speaker. The simplicity and direct- 
ness of the original are bere, and though we 
necessarily miss the charm of Dante's verse, 
we have in its stead the charm which belongs 
to excellent prose—and this, to our thinking, 
can never be approached by a more or less 
artificial metrical translat‘on. 


Life of James Boswell (of Auchinleck); with 
an Account of bis Sayings, Doings and Writ- 
ings Ty Percy Fitgzera'd. With four por- 
trait. 2vols D. Appleton & Ca. 1891 

THat Boswell’s repute is still proof against the 

critical analysis to which he is frem time to 

time subjected, is the strongest evidence we 
can have of its solid foundation. From the 
time of Croker to the time of Fitzgerald, the 
task of explaining the incongruities and eccen- 
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which literature gives us any record, has been 
from time to time eagerly a:sumed, with the 
result of leaving the matter very much where 
it was. Mr. Fitzgerald, whose keennes of 
vision enables him to discover a mare's nest as 
far away as any biographer of recent times, 
has delivered himself of a chapter entitled 
** Boswell Self-Revealed,” in which be declares 
that be has “ opened up a@ rather piquant sub- 
ject of inquiry for Boswelliana” We turned 
to the chapter with some curiosity, won- 
dering what this could mean, and found 
that what Mr. Fitzgerald had in mind 
was simply that Boswell, in reporting 
Johnson's conversations, bad constantly in 
mind himself, and, knowing his own faulty 
character, made bis writings a sort of vincica- 
tion of himself to himself. The fact is, that 
any one in writing such a book asthe Life of 
Johnson would have been tempted to show 
himself in as creditalle a light as ; oasibla 
Boswell alone among biograpbers is remark- 


able for revealing bimself in a way that no 
one else ever dreamed of doing. The peycho- 
logical problem here, if there be one, is simply 
how a map, otherwise clever and shrewd, 
could bave been so absolutely wanting in the 
pride either of reticence or reserve; and this is 
a problem which, it is safe to say, will never 
be solved in this stage of existence. That he 
shi uld have been inclined to give anecdotes of 
others, showing them to be sfflicted with his 
own failings, is neither a mys.erious charac 
teristic nor one involving any problem what- 
ever. 

Mr. Fitegerald belongs to the school of bie 
graphbers which imagines its first duty to he 
that ef pronouncing judgment, Without very 
voluminous quotations, it would be impossinle 
to give an idea of the extent to which his book 
exemplifies this theory. It is not merely that 
at every convenient opportunity he passes 
judgment on Boewell’s moral character, and 
bis unfortunate ‘ondness for the bottle, or that 
be thinks it his duty to label every quality of 
bis subject’s mind and teart with an appropri- 
ate epithet; but, even in such matters as jests 
and repartees, he thinks it advisab'e to inform 
us whether, in his opinion, they are gord or 
fiat. The effect of this on the reader is not at 
all what Mr. Fitzgerald imagines ittobe It 
does not impress him with a conviction that 
the criticisms are just or appropriate; on the 
contrary, it fills him with resentment at the 
eritic who is forever intruding him:elf upon 
the view. Especialiy is this the case in a Life 
of Boswell, who, one would think, had dis- 
armed such criticism by his own frankness, 

What cri ical vaue the book has lies in a 
wholly different direction. Mr. Fitzgerald bas 
devoted a good deal of research to matters of 
dispu'ed fact, especially wherever he has an 
opportunity of picking a bone with Dr. Birk- 
beck Hill. It cannot be sad that the result of 
this is to give a new view of Boswell, for when 
Mr. Fi'ggerald labors hardest, it is almost al- 
ways when he has ‘east to tell us, and when he 
discusses must active y, it is when he bas least 
to contribute to the discussion; but by his 
very failure he often contrives, as in bis ac- 
count of the death of Johnson, to show that 
the view already commonly held is quite cor- 
rect, and to put it in a stronger light. 


It would be wrong to give the idea that the 
book is uninteresting. Most of the material 
out of which it is made is as interesting as any 
in the world; even the author’s flat comment 
cannot deprive it of its interest. There is no 
literary period or society so alive for us as that 
of which Johnson was the sage and Boswell! 
the reporter. Garrick, Reynolds, Goldsmi'‘b, 
Johnson and Boswell themselves, and a host 
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besides, are not mere | ortraits for us, they are 
living human beings, We can almost hear 
the accents of their voices, Thatthey still live 
is due chiefly to the wonderful skill and 
patience of the author of the Life of Johnson, 
No doubt bis qualities lent themselves to carica- 
ture. He was laughed at, and by many avoid- 
ed, throughout his life. Everything about 
him, moral and intellectual, was grotesque, 
Even his fidelity to Jubnson (ending as it did 
in unconscious mimicry of Johnson’s own ec- 
centricities of manner) had its grotesque side, 
Lut the yeriod itself was grotesque according 
to the smug and proper notions of the nine- 
teenth century. Where we bide and dissemble 
and affect, they bluried out their feelings and 
reveaied both their virtues and their vices in 
a way that is all the more entertaining and de- 
lightful because it has ceased to be possible. 
This is what makes us resent the method of 
biography adoy;ted by Mr, Fitzgera'd. If the 
importent thirg about Boswell was tbat he 
drank too much and too often, or that he was 
unfaithful \o biy wife, or that he frequently 
made him elf ridiculous, why weary us with 
two volumes about him? All these things 
must Le told, for they are part of the man, 
and since Boswell himseif set the fashion, bio- 
graphy has required that we shall haveexact, 
not idealized pictures. But not only bas Bos- 
well himself told everything that could be said 
against him, but the facts do not affect the 
question of his literary position at all; besides 
this, the person whcm we want to know about 
is Bc swell, not Mr. Fitzzerald. The latter’s re- 
flections on wine-bibbing, and wc men, and ego- 
tism, and tuft-hunting may cause us to throw 
up our hands and exclaim, What a good and 
wise biographer ! But itis not to be impres.ed 
with the author's virtues that we take up the 
book, 

There is a gvuod deal that is new in these 
volumes, but we have space only for a single 
quotation, an account of the impression made 
by Bcswell, at the time of his tcur to Corsica, 
upon Gen, Paoli. The scurce from which this 
is taken is not mentioned, but, even if old, it 
will bear repetition. We have plenty of Eng- 
li-yh impressions of Boswell. His Corsican 
host, it seems, took him at first for a mix'ure 
of impostor and spy, but speedily discovered 
his true character: 


‘““He came to my country sudden, and he 
fetched me some letters of recommending 
him, But I was of the belief be might, in the 
verity, Le no other person but one impostor. 
And | supposed, in my mente, he was in the 
privacy one espy; tor I look away from bim 
to my otber companies, and in one moment, 
when I look back to him, I bebold it in his 
hands bis tablet, and one pencil! O, he was 
at the work, I give it you my bonour, of 
writing down all what I say to some persons 
whatscever in the room! Indeed I was 
angry enough. Pretty much so, I give 
it you my word, But soon atter I discern 
he was no impostor, and besides, no espy ; for 
seon I find it out I was myself only the monster 
he came 'o observe, and to describe with one 
pencil in his tablet. O, is a very good man, 
Mr. Beswell, in the bottom! So cheerful, so 
witty, so gentle, so talkable, But, at the first, 
C, I was indeed faché of the sutficient. I was 
in cone passion, in my mente, very well.” 





The Complete Angler. By Izaak Walton ard 
Charles Cotton. Boston: Littl, Brown & 
Co, 

OF the edilions of Walton, now exceeding one 

hundred, which bave followed the first modest 

volume of 1653, now one of the great prizes of 

collectors, some half-dozen have been yubli h 

ed by Little, Brown & Co., who have given us 

the one under notice in twosmall 8vo volume:, 
with an appendix of aotes and commendatory 








verses, and an introduction of fifty charming 
pages by James Russell Lowell. 

Nothing new can be said in praise of Wal- 
ton’s pastoral. It has become one of the best 
known of the English classics and the admira- 
tion and delight of all lovers of nature and 
honest, straightforward writing. Through the 
long life of nearly a century cf troublous, un- 
settled times that Walton lived, he seemed un- 
influenced from the even tenor of his ways, 
and went on steadfastly in his life of simple 
virtue and ideal calmness and repose, not with 
an inactive mind, but one keenly observant of 
matters he was interested in, keeping him- 
self aloof from things repugnant to him; for 
he says he * will be seen twice in no man’s 
company he does rot like, and likes none Lut 
such as he believes to be very honest men,” 

Thomas Westwood, in ove of his sonnets, 
thus apostropbizes him: 

** So Fine Ear, stooping with a steadfast will 

Above thy mouldering tomb in summer-time, 
Hears still what sees a ripple or a :hyme 
Unsilenced by the centuries — hears still, 
Through chinks and « lefts, a little babbling rill, 
Then quaint discourse: Pi-cator s homily, 

The voice we honour—Anceps’ grave reply, 
Venator's jest: ana presently a: hrill 

Of music joyc us without fret or jar, 

‘Come live with me and be my love,’ and near 
The nightingaie’s sweet cadence, full and clear, 
Or bay of otter hounds from fields afar— 

Old life, old sport of Leaside or of Dove, 
The life we cuerish and the sport we love.” 

Of the many introductions to the many edi- 
tions of Walton, that of Sir Harris Nicolas to 
the Pickering of 1836 is the best of the English 
ones, and tbe Kev. Dr. Bethune’s notes and 
bibliographical preface to Wiley & Putvam’s 
edition of 1847 place him in the foremost 
rank of those iospired by Walton to write 
of him. That this inspiration came to Mr. 
Lowell in his Jatter days all will be glad who 
read his grace ulintroduction, It is not mere- 
ly biographical and criiical—the greater part 
is taken up with his conception of tbe charac- 
ter of Walton, and it is most just and ap- 
preciative. He brings the old man (for some- 
how Walton never appears young), before us 
with all his quaint simplicity and innocent 
keenness, !ove for the streams, meadows, and 
groves, and for quiet, as none of his previous 
biographers have done. Westwood comes 
nearest, perhaps, but in a different way. How 
true is this, taken almost at random from Low- 
ell’s introduction: 


** Walton’s weaknesses, too, must be reckoned 
amoug his other attractions. He praises a 
meditative life, and with evident sincerity, 
bu! we feel that he liked nothing so well as a 
good talk. His creculity leaves front and 
back door invitingly open. For this I rather 
vraise than blame him, since it brought him 
the chance of a miracle at any odd moment, 
and thiscomplacency of belief was but a lower 
form of the same quality of mi: d that in more 
serious questions gave bim his equanimity of 
faith. 


We recommend this introduction and what 
it introduces especially to such, and there are 
some, who may still think that Waiton’s 
‘ Angler’ is merely a book about catching fish. 





Adeline’s Art Dictionary. Translated from 
the French and Enlarged. With nearly 
2,000 illustrations. D. Appleton & Co, 
1591, 

ADELINE’s ‘ Lexique des Termes d’Art’ is, in 

the original, an indifferent book, unwortby of 

a place in the famous series of handbooks in 

which it has been included. On every page 

it bears irritating evidence of the author’s inca- 
pacity to give concise, exact, and instructive 
definitions, such as are demanded in a small 
and popular book of the kind. The English 
edition, though enlarged, is not improved; it 
is the shortcomings, rather than the meriis, of 





the original which have been magnified, the 
translation being evidently done by a person 
not trained to dictionary work, The defini- 
tions generally are loose, and give but a par- 
tial description of the word defined, while they 
frequently include irre’evant, or, at least, un- 
essential, matter, which might well have been 
spared. Of what value isit, for example, for 
the student who wishes to know the precise 
meaning of the word restoration to read that 
“the restoration of pictures is a task which 
necessitates the utmost prudence”? This is 
the beginning of the article on that word, 
Further on one reads that ‘* it will never occur 
again to any sculptor to restore the arms of 
the Venus of Milo,” and that “* there can be 
no doubt that of late years the work of restor- 
ing churches has been carried a good «eal fur- 
ther in England than it should be,” These are 
intere-ting opinions—they might, perhaps, be 
more so if we knew whose opinions they were; 
but one hardly expects to find them in a small 
dictionary where one is promised that ‘* he 
will find definitions concise but to the 
point,” As a specimen of these, we find 
that ‘‘ boldness”—under the definition of 
the word —‘‘is at the opposite pole from 
tameness.” Individuality is defined as ‘ta 
term which denotes the originality of an artist 
and the perscnal charac'er which he communi- 
cates to his works. Thus wespeak of astrong- 
ly marked individuality, a scene the reuder- 
ing of which lacks individuality, and so is 
commonplace.” Of ** private view,” which also 
comes in for a definition, we learn that ‘ of 
late years invitations have been sent out so in- 
discriminately that the day on wh ch it is im- 
possible to look at works of art is that on 
which the private view is held. Private views 
have, indeed, degenerated into crushes, in 
which women are stared at and costumes 
chatted about.” 

These are fair specimens of the manner in 
which the boc k has been compiled, They would 
not be worth noticing in detail were it not that 
there is great need of precisely the kind of 
bock which this essays to be, now that the 
many technical terms of arckwology and the 
various arts are used so freely, and so much 
knowledge is expected of the lay reader. It 
being impossibie for the writer of popular 
handbo: ks to stop and define every term he 
u-es, the ‘Art Dictionary’ has tecome a ne- 
cessity to every beginner, and we confess to 
great disappointment tbat in translation Ade- 
line’s dictionary has not met this need. The 
illustrations often save one the trouble of 
reading the text, being much more to the 
point, but in some of them, especially thoce 
illustrative of Greek art, there is much room 
for improvement. 





The Bible Abridged: being Selections From 
the Scriptures of the O.d and New Testa- 
ments. For Families and Schools. Ar- 
ranged by the Rev. David Greene Haskins, 
5.T.D. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co, 

Stories from the Bible. By the Rey. Alfred J, 
Church, Macmilian & Co. 

Lessons from the Old Testament. Junior course 
and Senior course. By the Rev. M. G, 
Glazebrook, M.A., Head Master of Clifton 
College. London: Percival & Co, 

THE almost simultaneous a; pearance of three 

series of selections from the Bible indicates, at 

least, the confidence of their compilers that the 

Bible bas s.il] an educational work to do in 

schools and the domestic circle, while at the 

saine time it is evidence of a grave distrust, in 
the most orthodox, of the fitness of the Book, in 
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its entirety, for the work in hand. Dr. Has- 
kins’s ‘ Bible Abridged’ contains selections from 
the Old Testament and New, about 400 closely 
printed pages. The selections are not made from 
the Revised Version, but from that of the Ame- 
rican Bible Society. This is, however, less to be 
regretted than the lesson headings whicb repro 
duce the glosses of the Authorized Version; 
those giving a Messianic character to many 
passages in the Old Testament being made 
particularly prominent. The bias of the au- 
thor’s taste in his selection is noticeable in 
mapy places. From Solomon’s Song, which 
is as finely ethical as any book of the Old Testa- 
ment, there is not a word, The selections 
from Job are extremely meagre and not of the 
most impressive parts, except the prologue. 
The part of the Almighty in the great dia- 
logue is not drawn upon, as if a bint bad been 
taken from Dr, George P. Fisher, who finds 
the moral essence of the book in the interpo- 
lated speech or Elihu, and dismisses the Al- 
mighty as ** another interlocutor,” as if he had 
forgotten his name. Only about a dczen of 
the Psalms are taken, and the glorious 104th, 
which Humboldt loved, is not included, nor 
the 138:h—omissions passing strange. As the 
glosses of the tities area theological interpre- 
tation of the text, so is the arrangement of the 
selections from the gospels a critical interpre- 
tation, for it is base: on Jarvis’s ‘ New Har- 
mony of the Gospels,’ which violently subjects 
the chronology of the Synopties to that of the 
Fourth Gospel. 

The treatment is much freer in the Rev. 
Alfred J. Church’s ‘Stories from the Bible.’ 
The author’s ‘Stories from Homer’ and ‘Stories 
from Virgil’ were so admirable that we had 
great hopes of this volume, which are not dis- 
appointed by the event. There is no critical 
discrimination, and no attempt to soften any 
glare of the miraculous. The language of the 
Bible is generally used, and sometimes imi- 
tated with good success, The illustrations, 
which are after tho-e of Jujius Sehnorr, are 
admirably eenceived, with perbans a too eager 
predileciion for angelophanies and the violent 
which have, how- 
ever, always a Classic refinement, 


posturings of nude figures, 

Mr. Giazebrook’s ‘ Lessons from the Old 
Tes ament, a Junior series in one volume and 
a Senior course in two, have something more 
of a critical element in tbem than the other 
volumes on our list. The Revised Version 
being copyright, the text of the Authorized 
Version bas been u-ed, with corrections where 
the text was obscure or wholly wrong—gene- 
rally following the ‘ Variorum Bible’ of Ca- 
nons Cheyne and Driver. The name ‘ Jehe- 
vah”’ bas been substituted for ‘‘ the Lord,” as 
advised by the American Revisers, The text 
has been judicicusiy Bowd erized of words 
and phrases and incidents too bold or innocent 
for general use. But by far the most impor- 
tant feature of the com, ilation is its adoption 
of the Jehovistic or prophetic narrative of the 
Pentateuch and Joshua as the general thread, 
on which, however, some bright bead from the 
Elohistic, priestly portions of the Pentateuch 
is occasionally slipped; and, similarly, the pro- 
phetic narrative of Samuel and Kings is sup- 
plemented by extracts rom the priestly narra- 
tive in Chronicles. Extracts from the priestly 
portions of the Pentateuch and Joshua and 
Chronicles also are given inan appendix. A 
succession of admirable foot-notes elucidates 
difficult passages and defines obsolete words. 
The Junior series is in'ended for boys and 
girls under thirteen, and the Senior series for 
those from thirteen toeighteen years old. Mr, 
Glazebrook quo'es by permission the a; proval 
of the Head Masters of Rugby and Clifton, 





Thirteen Fssays on Education. By Members 

of the X1il, London: Percival & Ce. 1891. 
StupENTs of education will find in this 
volume some interesting discussion of the 
problems that vex English ; ublie schools. It 
is made up of a collection of papers read at 
the meetings of a schoolmasters’ club, They 
are all practical, and concern matte:s which 
often have but a sight relation to cur school 
system, but they afford a very lively notion of 
the difficulties, and toa certain extent the con- 
fusion, felt in the educational reform which 
has already wrought so many changes in the 
old system. The essays on the religious educa- 
tion of boys, and the teaching of Holy Serip- 
ture, though admirable from the point of view 
of an English master, do not touch us with 
any nearnes-; those on the scholarship ques 
tion, and the universities and s}; ecialization, 
which are related subjects, are even more 
strictly meant for home consumption; but 
other titles, such as ‘Commercial Education,’ 
and ** The Teach 
are full of excellent material 
and suggestion for ourselves, 


’ 


‘* An Educational Museum, 


ing of Music,’ 


The special topie of English literature gives 
opportunity for a strong protest against the 
method, which bas recently spread so much, 
of teaching English authors by texts, with 
philological and other comments, after the 
manner used crdinarily in classical instruc- 
tion; and in the three essays upon the study 
of Greek, although there is much threshing of 
old straw, there is a useful contribution to 
our knowledge of ‘acts. Indeed, the statistics 
scatiered through the volume, which, though 
often imperfect, bave been carefully gathered, 
are of uncommon iaterest. For example, in 
the essay on music, by the Assistant Master 
at Harrow, there is an account of just how 
music is taught in several great public 
schools, with tebles end figures to illustrate 
its success; and the statistics as to the age 
at which English boys begin Greek are 
equally interesting, and seem to shew that 
a later age of beginning does not practically 
d at the 
time of entering the universities The ideas 


lessen the amount actually acquire 


in the volume are not new, and they are treat- 
+d in so practical a wav, with a direct refer- 
ence to the particular cendition of Engli-h 
schools, as to render them of little value e’se- 
where; but, on the otber hand, they il ustrate 
all the better the state of t'e E glish school- 
masters mind and the drift of opinior It is 
noticeable that one point upon which ail seem 
to agree is, that the teaching of natural sci- 


ence from which so much was expected, has 


’ 
proved disappointing; the stuiy has shown 
the same tendency as the older literary stu- 
dies, to beeonme a routine of memory-cram- 
ming, and the results are not believed to have 
been so good as under the old system. This, 
as we already know, is al:o the ex; erience of 
Germany. 





E’ectricity and Magnetism. 
the Frenen of Amé ée Guillemin. Revised 
and edited by Silvanus P. Thempson. Mac- 
millan & Co. I8VL 

THE very handsome and pertly volume which 

forms the subject of the present notice has 

been transiated under the supervision of Prof. 

& P. Thompson, who bas enriched the work 

with many valuable notes, and almost rewrit- 

ten the chapters on tbe telephone and dynamo- 
electric machine. It contains nearly six hun- 
dred w.oicuts, which are for the most yart 

well execu'ed. Though not intended as a 

text-book, it may be very acvantagecusly used 


in conrec ion with the smaller strictly tcien- 





tifle treatises, In fact, such is the proper 
spbere of the work, though the editor states 
that it is intended for the drawing-room 
rather than for the desk cf the studen!—a 
view of the work which gives one a higher 
idea of the intellectual character of drawivg 
roc ms than is usually beld by scientific men 
The work covers, and covers at least fairly 
well, the sciences of magnetism and electricity, 
with along list of their applications Many 
chapters are very attractiva We do not re- 
member to have seen the subjec! of the auroras 
so fully and so agreeably presented, the woot 
cuts being very wellse ected Pure magnet sm 
is aiwaysadry subjec’, the meagre de ais of 
our knowledge being contrasted with the 
mense wealth and splendor of electrical 
ence, Vet our author manages to give it a ce 
tain interest, Book secord is occupied witt 
electricity, which is treated werv much afier 
the manner of text books E ectri- magnetism 
comes rext, followed ty indue ion at 


tive machines Here we fa o find any a 
sion to the werk of Joseph Henry—an omission 
which ts the more noticeable because 


author is upusually fair towards American 
investigators as we as 
ters on lumiscus electric discharges, electric 
meteorology, and atmospheric elec ricity are 
good examples of popular scientific writing 
The second partcf the work is devoted to the 
practical applications of magnetivm and elec 
tricft¥, and, without being in any eense ex- 
haustive, is very rich in details thus we 
find a description of the photophone of Re 
and Tainter which, so far as we know, is not 
to be found in text-bookea OF subjects + 
usually treated in these we may mention a 


chapter on electric warfare, an account of 


electric sorters for separating magnetic irem 
non-magnetic particles, an electric brake for 
railroads, Edison's electric pen, ard thert 





electme miners’ lamp of Dumas ard Benoit 
The work closes with a sufficient account ef 
electric transformers, now begin ni 
Very important part in electric lig! 

Some of the statistical data are ratber anti- 
quated, as, for example, the statement of the 
telegraphic mileage of the Unied States in 


ISS of 


but the account telegraphic dis(ri- 
bution on the earth's surface is illustrated 
by a cood map which fairly representa the 
cave, It is natural that in such a work there 
st culd be some cmi-sions, Thus, Honse’s print- 


ing - telegraph, used for some time in this 





country, deserves notice witb that of Hughes, 
as does also the so-called chemical telegr ph of 
Kain, which at one time threatened to drive 
Morse out of the field, and which we believe 
was finally got rid of by purchase Tre elec- 
tric motor of Bourbouze is only a modifica- 
tion of that of the late Charles G. Page, to 
whom the principle is due Omis-ions are, 
however, unavoidable in such a work, and, 
being not numerous, detract but little from 
its practical value, especially as the spirit of 
the author is eminently fair and he never 
offensively brandishes bis French nationality. 
Perbaps we may venture to indulge the hope 
that sooner or later we may see the subjects of 
Heat and Light treated in the tame attractive 


manner, 





The Woman's Manual of Parliamentary Law, 
with pract cal illustrat.ons es; ecialiy adapt- 
ed o women’s organizitions, By Harriette 
R. Shattuck, President of the Boston Poli- 
tical Clase. Poston: Lee & Shepa:d. lfimo, 
pp. 248 

Some two years ago, we were im;e'led to 

fay, Apropos of Croc ker’s Manuel, that many 
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writers seem to think that Cushing-and-water 
will be more wholesome or more palatable 
than the original. Mrs. Shattuck’s book is an 
additional proof of our statement that the 
science of parliamentary law is a small sub- 
ject, easily mastered by one with a natural 
taste for it, but of no value to most persons, 
and by them difficult of acquisition. This 
book merely leads us to emphasize the fact that 
by ‘“‘ most persons” we mean women as well 
as men. 

lt would be useless and invidious to try to 
ascertain which sex has the less natural capa- 
city for this particular branch of learning; 
Mrs, Shattuck thinks that women bave far 
fewer casual opportunities than men to wit- 
ness and hence to acquire the art of presiding 
over a public meeting. The plain fact, how- 
ever, remains, that any woman or any man 
possessed of the patience and desire which 
would lead her or him to read, understand, 
and commit to memory the contents of this 
book, would be equally competent to digest 
Cushing’s Manual in far less time. Mrs. Shat- 
tuck would probably make a very good pre- 
siding officer, as she evidently knows and com- 
prehends the principles of the art; but she can- 
not coramunicate that power to her reader. 
There are several manualsin print prepared 
on this plan, and the only possible excuse for 
her book is that its title may lead to its pur- 
chase by the sex which usually ignores such 
matters. 

For any society or casual assemblage a few 
rules of order can be briefly formulated : 

(1.) Get a competent person for chairman 
and obey his rulings, 

(2.) Remember that the vote of the majority 
is final, 

(3.) Speak in turn, and cnly after the chair- 
man gives you the floor. 

(4.) Keep your temper, and know when you 
are beaten, 

With these four rules kept in mind, a large 
body will be orderly and can transact busi- 
ness; a neglect of them will turn a dozen ladies 
and gentlemen into a disorderly mob, All 
the refinements of parliamentary proceedings 
are meant to give effect to the transaction of 
business, when properly used; or else are used, 
ag are the forms of law in courts, merely to 
thwart the wishes of the majority. But even 
as a jury is not expected to take upon itself 
the duties of the judge, so the assembly can- 
not do its part by debates and votes, and at 
the same time undertake to question or over- 
ride the decisions of its chairman. 





Biographical Sketches of the Delegates from 
Georgia to the Continental Congress. By 
Charles C. Jones, LL.D, Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co, 1891, 


THE biographical sketches here gathered into 
« sheaf are of the nature of a light aftermath 
gleaned by Dr. Jones from the same fields 
which he bad previously harvested in his 
copious ‘ History of Georgia.’ Whether it be 
from a dearth of materials appropriate to the 
uses of biography, or from some new law of 
parsimony applied to the making of many 
books, it is certain that Dr, Jones has con- 
ceived that he could sometimes best accom- 
plish his work as biographer by making free 
draits on his work as historian—and this not 
only for matter of substance, but also for 
matter of form. Page after page and para- 
graph after paragraph are extracted from the 
‘History’ to be reset in these ‘Sketches,’ 
sometimes with textual exactitude, and 
sometimes with slight modifications of 
phrase which hardly serve to hide the 











seams of the literary suture. Whatever 
gain of gross product may accrue from such 
labor-saving methods in the work of literary 
composition, it is likely to be attended with 
some loss of net result on the score of literary 
ensemble and of rhetorical freshness. Where 
pieces of whole cloth, originally belonging to 
another fabric, are selected for insertion into 
the warp and woof of a new tissue, it is not al- 
ways easy to effect a perfect juncture between 
the two products; and this problem becomes 
speciaily difficult if, among the passages or 
paragraphs compelled to pay adouble debt, 
there should chance to be now and then some 
purpureus pannus, better fitted for the singing 
robes of the poet than for the Quaker garb of 
pedestrian prose, like, for instance, the passage 
torn from page 271 in the second volume of 
the ‘ History,’ to be embroidered in full color 
on page 67 of the ‘ Sketches’ before us, To 
most persons it would seem enough to say only 
once of Button Gwinnett, that, ‘rising like a 
meteor, he shot athwart the zenith of the 
young commonwealth, concentrating the gaze 
of all, and in a short moment was seen no 
more.” The same lump of Attic salt is liable 
to lose its savor if used to season tco many 
broths, We notice witha mild surprise that 
Dr. Jones hes not been willing to write evena 
preface to there ‘ Biographical Sketches’ with- 
out laying the body of bis * History ’ under 
contribution for a small portion of his prefa- 
tory text, 

The author makes it clear by the copia ver- 
borum of his ‘ History ’ that any economy on 
his partion point of literary method does not 
spring from penury of diction. His style is 
only too exuberant, and perhaps it is this very 
fact which explains the overflow from one 
volume to the other. And be is to be com 
mended for his self-control in not allowing 
his biographical enthusiasm to get the better 
uf his candor in prcnouncing judgment on the 
men here passed in review. Frankly admit- 
ting that the record of the service rendered 
by the members from Gecrgia in the Conti 
nental Congress ‘*‘ may not be as brilliant or 
as valuable as that of some of the delegates 
from other colonies,” Dr. Jones is able to 
sbow that, with the exception of Dr. Zubly, 
and perhaps of Gen. Gunn, they were *‘ all 
good and true men.” The biogravbies of 
twenty-five men are here given in outline, and 
we have been specially pleased with the 
sketches of Dr. Lyman Hall, of Gen. Lach- 
lan McIntosh, and of Chief-Justice George 
Walton. We venture the opinion that a some- 
what fuller sketch was due to the life and ser- 
vices of Abraham Baldwin, and the materials 
for such a sketch are not far to seek. We 
notice that in referring to the ‘* Schovilite 
bandits ” who once harried the Revolutionary 
patriots of Georgia, Dr. Jones gives to the 
readers of these sketches no sufficient explana- 
tion of the origin or significance of that dwvig- 
nation, A clue to the predatory gang and to 
their alliance with the Tories of the Revolu- 
tionary period may be found on p. 169 and 
p- 287 of the second volume of the author's 
‘ History of Georgia,’ and on pp. 160, 166, of 
Stevens’s ‘History of Georgia,’ where the 
name is spelt ‘* Scophalites,” 





The Women of the French Salons. By Ame- 
lia Gere Mason. The Century Co, 
THERE are so many entertaining pages in this 
book that one regrets the author should have 
felt compelled to speak, at more or less length, 
of all the important salons, and thus have 
treated of personages or epochs less interesting 
to her personally and consequently represent- 























ed imperfectly, or at least with much dimi- 
nished grace and brilliancy. The period which 
seenisto appeal most directly toher is the eigh- 
teenth century,and the chapter devoted to it is, 
with those on Mme. de Lambert, Mme. Geof: 
frin, and Mme. du Deffand, the best part of the 
book for verve and brightness, The account of 
the seventeenth-century salons and of those of 
the Empire and the Restoration is by no means 
as vivid, and more than one page seems pale 
and dull. But it is no easy matter to painta 
series of portraits of personages not only wide- 
ly different in character, but of different de- 
grees of attractiveness, This is the weakest 
part of the book ; one feels a lack of apprecia- 
tion of some of the women spoken of, a haunt- 
ing sense that the account is “to order.” 
Here and there, also, when the author ven- 
tures, which she seldom does, upon a literary 
judgment, some reservation must be made, 
But as far as giving English readers not 
already acquainted with French salons and 
their leaders a fair idea of the peculiar influ- 
ence they exercised, and the character of the 
principal writers who frequented them, the 
book may be cordially commended. The Cen- 
tury articles were much read in magazine 
form ; thus collected into a handsome, well- 
printed and illustrated volume, they will be 
reread with interest and consulted with profit, 
within the limits indicated above. 
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and enlivens the functions. 


Dr, EPHRAIM 
N. ]J., says: 


*T have used 1 r several years, not 
only in my practice, but in my own in- 
dividual case, and consider it under all 
circumstances one of the best nerve 
tonics that we possess. For mental 
exhaustion or overwork it gives re- 
newed strength and vigor to the entire 
system.” 


Bateman, Cedarville, 


= 
tfo 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
' Works, Pr 


= a a dal 
Rumfors CAemica: 


ovidence, R. J. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 


CAUTION: Be sure the word ‘* Horsford'’s"™ 
ison tne label All others are spurious. Never 


. BURDETT & CO., 


SILVER, 
PUBLISHERS, 


6 HANCOCK AVENUE, BOSTON, 


Have now ready four new books: 
OUTLINES FOR THE STUDY OF ART. Ry Josers- 
mr L. ARRO &, Providence.R. 1. Price $1.50. 
CECILIAN SERIES OF S8:ULY AND S80ONG,. Book 
=" A. Fl mixed voices. By Jonny W. Turts. Price 


' TRE “TRAC HERS’ HANDBOOK OF SLOYD. Price 
$1 
t {EMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. By 8. P. Meaps. J'rice 


80 cents. 


U NMOUNTED P HOTOGRAPHS APHS 


Sculpture, American 
oreign Views, Celebrities, Studies, ete. 
PRICE, $1.00 PER DOZEN. 

For Cabipet Size.) 

Lantern Slides to Order. Catalogue and Specimen 
Photograph malled fo: 10 centa, 
MOULTON PHOTOGRAPH CO.,, 
SAL EM, MASS, 


| maaan: Riviera—Winter Resort. 


FOR SALE—A splendid house, quite new, healthful 
superb views of sea and moun- 
ns; eight acres, olive grove and garden, Photo- 
graph sent if desire |. Partic oO 
WAL ren Concasve, Alaaalo, Italy. 


Americana. £29ens.s2.2,"uimnaied Y 


Famous Paintings, 
yan ye 
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Macmillan & Co.’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE 
PRINCESS TARAKANOVA. 
A DARK CHAPTER IN RUSSIAN HISTORY. 
Transiated trom the Russian of G. P. DANILEV- 
eKi by IpaA DE MoucHANOFF. With four Por- 
traits, I2mo, cloth, gilt top $2.00. 








With 188 Illustrations. 8vo, $5 00 


LIFE OF GUSTAVE DORE. 


With one hundred and thirty-eight Illustrations 
from original drawings by Dork. By the late 
BLANCHARD JERROLD. 8vo, $6.00, 


a 


PICTORIAL ASTRONOMY. 


By G,. F. CHAMBERS. With Numerous I)lus- 
trations. 12mo, $1.25, 


= **Mr. Chambers’s well-known * Handbook’ has made 
his name familiar to astronomical readers who will 

appreciate the value of a smaller and more ——— 
treatise by the same author, on the subject, . An 
elecantly printed and profusely illustrated ‘wor rk, 
which is worthy of the author's reputation. *_ Athe- 
neum,. 


MAHDIISM AND THE 
EGYPTIAN SOUDAN. 


Being an Acc unt of the Rise and Progress of 
Mahdiism. and of subseque:t events in the 
Soudan to the present time. By Major F. R, 
WinGATE, R.A., D.S.0., Assistant Adjutant- 
Geueral tor Ilnutelligeice, Egyptian Army. 
With 10 Maps and Numerous Pians. 8vyo, 
$10.00, 

*,.* Compiled rom officia! sources, and iikely 
to be regarded as the flual account of the cam- 
paign which ended in the death of General Gor- 
don. ‘The tullest possible details ure given as to 
the fa!l of Khartoum. 


A Short Historical Grammar 


OF THE 


GERMAN LANGUAGE. 


Translated and adapted trom Professor BEHA- 
GEL's ‘Deutsche Sprache.’ By EMILE 
'TRECHMANN, M.A. 2mo, $1.00, 





Now Ready Vol II., Books xi.-xvi 8vo, $4 50. 


ANNALS OF TACITUS. 
Edited, with Iutroduction and Notes, by HENRY 
FurNgEAv, M.A. Vol. II., Books xi.-xvi, 
Witha Map. 8vo, $4.50, 
Recently Published, 
Vol. 1., Books i.-vi, 8v0, $4,50, 





New Edition on Hand made Paper. 18mo, $8. 
THE DISCOURSES 
OF EPICTETUS. 


With the Evcheiridion and Fragments. Trans- 
lated, with Notes and Introduction by George 
Long, M.A. New edition on hand-made pa- 
per. Boundin buckram, 2 vols,, 18mo, $3.00, 





Just Published, with 600 lilustrations, 8vo, $8.00. 
ELECTRICITY AND 
MAGNETISM. 


Translated from the French of AMEDEE GUILLE 
MIN. Revised and ediied by Si.vanus P. 
Thompson, D.Se., B.A... FLR.S. With 600 II. 
lustrations, 8vo, $8 00. 





Now Ready. With 300 lUustrations, 8vo, $4.00. 
SCHLIEMANN’S 
EXCAVATIONS. 


An Arehgeologic 1d and Historical Siudy. B, Dr, 
C. SCHUCHHARDT, director of the Kestner 
sfuseum, in Hanover. Translated from the 
German by Eugéne Sellers, With an appendix 
on the recent discoveries at Hissarlik by Dr, 
Schliemann and Dr, D&rpfeld, and an intro- 
duction by Walter Leaf, Litt.D. With illus- 
trations, 8vo, $4.00. 





*,* Macmillan & Co,’s New Illustrated Holtday 
Catalogue wil be sent free by mailto any address 
on appiication, 


MACMILLAN & CO.,|# 


11a Fourth Avenue, New York, 





T. Y. CROWELL & CO.’S 
New Publications 


DICKENS’S COMPLETE WORKS. 
A new edition from new large-faced type, well- 
leaded. 15-Voiume — cloth, $18. 7 gilt \OPs 
$22.00; haif ca f. $37.50 und 84..U0. 30-Volume Edi: 
tion, 799 fuil page iijustrations, cloth, $40.00; halt 
cali, $80.00; baif lewant, $1 110.00: 


THE FOUNDING OF THE GERMAN 
EMPI«E, Translated from the German of Heinrich 
von Sybel by Prof.Mars..a.L L, PERRIN of the boston 
University. Vol. 4(with portrait of Emperor Fre- 
derick) is now ready, and wili be followed shortly 
by voi. 5, comple tung the set of 5 vols. 8vo, cloth, 

per vol., €2.0u; or in halt morocco, $3.00 per vol. 


A WEB OF GOLD. By KarTHarinE 
Pearson Woops, author of ‘*Metzerott, Shoemak- 
er.”’ 12mo, $1.25. 


DR. LAMAR. A powerful work of fiction 


by anew author. 12mo, $1.25, 


MAKING THE MOST OF LIFE. By 
the Rev. J. R. MILLER, D.D., author of “ Silent 
Times.” 16100, $1.00, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A PRIVATE. 
A Svory of the Army o the Potomac. By WARREN 
LEE Goss, author of Sede Witao over 8v iilustra- 
tions by Chapin and Shelton. Royal a ciota, 
$3.25; seal russia, $4.25; balf morocco, $5.00. 


A SCORE OF FAMOUS COMPOSERS. 

| NATHAN HASKELL VOLE, formerly musical editor 

the Philadelphia Press and svening Bu lecin. 

— a, br) Beethoven, Wagner, Liszt, Haydn, 
mo, 0. 


AN ENTIRE STRANGER. By the Rev. 


T. L. Batty. Illustrated. 12mo, 61.25, 


FAMOUS ENGLISH STATESMEN. 
Saran K. BoLton, author of ‘* Poor Boys Who Be- 
came Famous.” With portraits of Giadstone, John 
Bright, Robert Peel, eo 12mo, $1.50. 


HALF A DOZEN GIRLS. By ANNA 
CHAPIN Ray, author of ** Half a Dozen Boys.” 
lustrated. 12mo, $1,25. 


THE JO-BOAT BOYS. By the Rev. 
J. F. Cowan, D.D., editor of ‘*Our Young People,” 
etc. Illustrated by H. W. Pence. $2mo, $1.50. 


LED IN UNKNOWN PATHS. By 


ANNA I’, RAFFENSPERGER. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25. 


THROWN UPON HER OWN RE. 
SOURCES, or, What Girls Can Do. By ‘' Jgnny 
JuNE” (Mrs, Croly’). A book for girls, 12mo, $1.00. 


JULIUS WOLFF'S NOVELS. De- 
lightful stories of old-time life in Germany. 
THE SALTMASTER OF LUNEBURG. From the 
2ist German edition. 12mo, $1.50. 
THE ROBBER COUNT. From the 23d German edi- 
tion. 12mo, $1.25. 


F.Fi¥Y YEARS, THREE MONTHS, TWO pare. 
From the 16th German edition. 12mo, $1.2. 


TENNYSON’S GREATER POEMS. 
3voi-,18mo. Neatly boxed. Each volume illus- 
trated with a photogravure fronti.spicce and title- 

age from .e = by the best art.sis. bound in 
dainty styles. "rice, per be ticoiored cloth, 
$1.00; chaugeable colored siik, @1.00. Volumes are 
sold ye 4 or in sets, and 7 the foilow- 
ne “7 dy lls of the King,’ ‘In Memoriam,’ * The 
ncess.’ 


THE ALHAMBRA SERIES OF NOT- 
ABLE BOOKS, 6vols., 12mo. kLach volume illus- 
trated with a photogravure title-page anu frontis- 

iece from new a fs the best artists. ~are- 
uily p. inted rg paper and bound | “4 
orig and taking styles. Price per vo 
boxed, parti-colored cloth, $1.50; changeable cold 
silk, § .UU; chiua silk, $2.00. ‘The list of vol. mes 18 
we Bod THE A. HAMBRA, by Irving; ROMULA, 
by Eliot; LORNA BOON, by | Blackmore; SCOTTISH 
CHIE-8, by Porter; NOI RE-DAMK, by Hugo; 
SKETCH BOOK, by Irving. 


THE LOTUS SERIES OF POETS. 
6 vols.,12mo. Each volume iilustrated with a pho- 
togravure title-page and frontispiece from new de- 
signs Ly t..e best artists. es y, —— On good 
paper and bound in original and taking styies. 
trice per volume, boxed, parte: -colored cloth, 1,50; 
at of votum colored silk #2. 00; china silk €2, 00. The 
list o Lrg mae in ‘eo ports fs as follows: ROBLRI 
BROWNiN Oo ALLA RUOtH, by Moore; 
MRS. BROWNING’S POEM»; LUCILE, by Meredith; 
pape. OF THE LAKE, by Scott; TENNYSUN’S 

bb e 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO, 


PUBLISHEKS. 
NEW YORK. 


FOREIGN PHOTOGRAPHS 
(DIRECT IMPORTATION 
C. H. DUNTON & CO., 


116 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, aNNoUNCE A 
NEW CATALOGUE of over 10, 000 subjects, com rising 
Re weeertont Views, Paintings, and ipture ‘ot the 
Old World, ed for 100. 


in stamps.” Braun’s Carbon Photographs, 











TWILIGHT PARK IN 
OCTOBER. 


** When the frost is on the punkin 
and the fodder's in the shock ”—- 


Mountain scenery hus been described to 
death. We have been surfeited with ** word 
painting.”” Who can surpass Ruskin, Ha- 
merton, Black, Ty) ndall, and Daudet in that 
field? Theretore I shali not gush or puetize 
over October fo.iage and Indian summer, 
but will write bald prose in the ca'aiogue 
style, to set forth the attractions of the Fark, 
like Olivia’s inventory of her personal charms 
in ‘‘ ['welfth Night”: 


[tem.—Une moon (very tull, butit did not get 
so in the Park), 

Item.—One sentinel star (Jupiter) at its Evening 

ost. (i) 

Item.—One large and elaborate waterfall. which 
is ** tur: ed on’’ witha lever, for 25 cents 
per head, and which tumbles in unruly 
fashion down a rocky cliff some 160 feet, 
as Bill Nye woud say, with ‘’a coid, 
sickening thud.”’ 

Item.—Five ** bloomin’’’ cascades with consider- 
able *‘crystai foam” and general tumult- 
uousness, reached ty 475 feet of rickety 
aud very ancient stairs, 

Item.—-Several! spacious and elaborate ** views, 
adapted to all 8 zes of Cumeras and cut 
bias by the mou.tains, 

Item.—A large collection of torest trees of dif- 
ferent dimens:ons and of highly varie- 
gated hue-; 17 brooks arrunged to **mur- 
mur’’ at sui able times and in the right 
key to suit the most fastidious taste; 
9 rippling streams; a baker's dozen ot 
crystal springs, and about 13,692 square 
yards of velvet moss tastefu ly spread 
over rocks and ledges by an expe rienced 
decorator and ** window dresser.”’ 

Item.—Severa! miles of rouds made of drt and 
gravel, averaging 16 teet in widtb and 
leading to other **views’’ and **scenery.’’ 

Item.—An extensive c llection of c.ouds form d 
of squeous vapor, self-acting, inter- 
changeable, and ewsily replaceable, so 
that **they never will be mist,”’ 

Item,.—A number of twinkling stars; one set of 
brand-new Northern lighis; one sunset 
much worn by use, but s'il! serviceable, 
anda pate t,se.f-reguiating ** Twilight’’ 
witban **in the gloaming”’’ attachment; 
rustic seats, lovers’ walks, and other ad- 
juncets for fli: ting. 

Item.—One c!ub-house parlor, with stone chim- 
ney and open fire-place; 13 assorted rock- 
ers;a piano; old-fashioned in ‘aid cices, 
pictures, lamp, and other convenie ces 
~~ comfort; good beds and lots of bian- 

ete. 

a ef, bread, ’taters, griddle-cakes pie 
(nine kinds), het biscuits, eggs, home- 
made preserves, real milk with yellow 
scum; maple syrup, country sausage, 
roasting chestnuts, pop corn, and sweet 
cider for any number of gues 8, 

Item.—Numerous birds, squirrels, chipmunks, 
woodchucks, fixes, Coons, Dorcupines, 
and an occasional bear; also two [rish 
setters, a Fox colley, one shepherd, and 
One mongrel—half she;herd snd half 
plain purp, 

Item-——A number of mountain peaks about four 
thousand fteet high, entirely free to 
climbers; an unlimited quantity of rocks 
of all shapes and sizes, and a supera- 
bundance of pure, bracing air--real 
native American air--neither English, 
Irisb, French, Swiss, nor Teutonic. () 


During the past fortnight we have had 28 
visitors, and they have enjoyed tiie October 
foliage immensely. Eight lots were bought 
near ‘‘Squirrel Inn,” and an option taken 
on adozen others. These lots will double in 
va'ue as soon as the new Inn is built. Why 
should people seek investments in the far 
West when they can safely make fifteen per 
cent, so pear by? 

Our visitors iucluded a clergyman, three 
artists, a well-known author, and a physi- 
cien. They were all particularly interested 
in the $1.000 log cabins, and in the new 
“*C.iff Cottage” building for Jennie June. 
We cou'd sell a bushel of such cozy houses 
if we had the money to put them up. That 
is why we are tempting buyers bv low prices 
so a8 to build before spring. Five houses 
are under wav and eight others ordered. We 
shall be noisy all winter with hammer and 
plane. 

The Club-House is always onen, and Indian 
Sumer is here. Three hours by the West Shore 


only to Saugerties, and the drive up the Kaaters- 
kill Clove is entrancing. 


CHAS. F. WINGATE, 
119 Pearl Street, New York. 
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